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THE BIRD WITNESSES. 

A. TRADITION Ol' PRANCE. 
BY GEOHOE I,. AIKEN. 


Monsieur ,Tubes Lafarge was a wealthy 
manufacturer of Orleans. It was payday 
with him, and lie was sitting in his armchair 
at a table, covered with account books and 
papers, in the apartment on the ground floor 
in his elegant mansion, which ho used as a 
hind of oflicn or counting-room. His nephew 
Lucien sat at the other end of the table, 
with the register book of the working peo¬ 
ple before him. 

Lucien Lafarge called out the names, and 
the people, men and womei}, came forward 
in turn and received their wages. Presently 
Lucien called out the names of. Fierro and 
Jean Corbcau. They came forward, ono 
sullenly, tho other with cringing servility. 
They were a pair of ill-looking fellows. 

“ O, the two brothers 1” exclaimed Mon¬ 
sieur Lafarge, sharply, as ho surveyed them 
with a displeased air. “This way,sirs; your 
presence is a rarity. However you stop away 
from labor, you aro always suro to ho hero 
upon payday." 

“Wo had business that kept us. away," 
growled Pierre, who appeared to bo inclined 
to be insolent. 

Jean, more submissive, nudged him, and 
added, in a hesitating manner: 

“Pardon my brother’s roughness, mon¬ 
sieur; wo had a littlo business, as ho says— 
wero detained you must know—at—at—” 

“At tho wine-shop,” supplied Lafargo, se¬ 
verely. 

“Well, if wo wero at tho wine-shop,” an¬ 
swered Pierre, impudently, “ wo don’t como 
here for more than our due.” 

Monsieur Lafargo frowned. 

“ Take what I owe yon, two days pay,” ho 
replied, curtly, “ and I will give you. a littlo 
wholesomo truth into the bargain: Idleness 
and drunkenness generally lead to crime, 


and crime sooner or later, is followed by dis¬ 
grace and punishment. Henceforward you 
will work for me as other people do, or uot 
at all.” 

“ 0, just as you please,” growled Pierre, 
and ho muttered a curso upon tho purse- 
proud tyrant, as he considered him. 

“ Suppose I wore to turn you adrift, you 
idle knaves, what would you do then ?” cried 
Lafarge, testily. 

“KnavesI” repeated Pierre, in a ferocious 
manner, and he would have made an angry 
reply, had not his brother interposed and led 
him away, saying as ho went: 

"It shan’t happen again, sir; you may 
depend upon that.” And when ho got ills 
angry brother into the open air, ho said, 
“ Are you mad ? He has paid us our wages.” 

“MadI I don’t know what I am!” an¬ 
swered Pierre, fiercely. “Knaves, indeed! 
Ho has paid us our wages—he shall soon pay 
for that insult I” 

The working-people being paid,Monsieur 
Lafargo turned his attention to his letters. 
Tho first ono informed him of the fact that a 
merchant of Antwerp, named Kadclhurgor, 
with whom he had dealings, had stopped pay- 
ment. He communicated the intelligence to 
Lucien, and requested him to examine the 
books and see how their account stood with 
Kadelburger. It was discovered that his 
last bill of exchange had been paid, and his 
account balanced. Ho did not owo anything 
to Monsieur Lafargo. This was very grati¬ 
fying. 

But to Lucien tho failure of Kadelburger 
afforded great anxiety of mind. There was 
in Orleans a small merchant named Henri 
Duroc, who also dealt with Kadelburger, and 
he feared ho would be heavily involved. 
Duroc hod a bill of exchange in Lafarge’s 
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bands which was within a day of becoming 
due, and Lucien feared lie could not meet it. 
He also feared that Lafarge would not he 
lenient to Ills creditor, from the simple fact 
that lie, Lucien, loved Emilie, the daughter 
of Duroc, and his uncle had views for him 
in another quarter; wishing him to marry 
the daughter of an old friend of his in 
Lyons, who in addition to her fortune, pos¬ 
sessed, charms of no mean order. 

“ I fear, sir, our worthy neighbor, Monsieur 
Duroc, will sulfer by tills failure,” said Lu¬ 
cien. “ If this sudden bankruptcy should 
disarrange his affairs, surely you would not 
think of proceeding harshly against him.” 

Monsieur Lafarge looked displeased. 

11 1 understand your interest inonr worthy 
friend, Duroc,” he cried witli asperity. “ Ho 
lias a pretty daughter, for whose sake you re¬ 
fuse to entertain tny proposition of marriage 
with the child of my esteemed friend in 
Lyons. Put her out of your mind.” 

“ Nay, sir, hut hear me,” urged Lucien. 
“ This is the first time I have thwarted your 
wishes. I do not seek for wealth, I desire 
but that decent competence my honest in¬ 
dustry may produce, to support a lovely, 
virtuous girl, whose character slander dare 
not approach—of whose person I have long 
been enamored; and of whoso charms of 
mind I have long been proud,” 

“No more, sir!” returned Monsieur La¬ 
farge, irately. “Act just as you please; only 
keep tills all-accomplished young lady out of 
my way, that’s all. I have heard of her win¬ 
ning ways, hut, thank Heaven, I have never 
seen her—never will see her—no, never! 
unless indeed I should happen to meet with 
her by chance; hut if I do with my own 
consent, I wish that—” 

A servant entered and announced that 
Mademoiselle Emilie Duroc entreated to seo 
him aiono upon business of the utmost im¬ 
portance. Monsieur Lafarge was by no 
means as liard-hearled as his words would 
seem to imply. He imagined that the girl 
wished to speak to him about her father's 
troubles, and so, notwithstanding his previ¬ 
ous words, lie hade Lucien quit the apart¬ 
ment, and gave audience to the fair pleader. 

Monsieur Lafarge was not surprised at his 
nephew’s love for Emilie Duroc, when the 
gentle girl stood trembling in his presence. 
Her fair faco warmed even his seasoned 
heart. She made known her business mod¬ 
estly and timidly. Prompted by filial love, 
unknown to her father, she had called to 


entreat his clemency, as it was utterly out 
of Duroc’s power to pay his debt, and begged 
him to extend the time. 

Monsieur Lafarge shook his head gravoly. 
ne had conceived a little scheme in his mind 
while listening to her, and ho resolved to 
put it into operation. 

“ I am very sorry, Mademoiselle Duroc,” 
ho said, “ very sorry that I cannot accede to 
your request; for it unfortunately happens 
that tlio sum in question is absolutely nec¬ 
essary to make good one of my own accept¬ 
ances. Monsieur Duroc is aware as well as 
I am, that a merchant's first duty is duly to 
honor his own signature.” 

“I have done,,sir,” responded Emilie, sad¬ 
ly. “ Forgive my intrusion; I humbly take 
my leave.” 

“ Stay! sit down,' sit down!” ho cried, 
hastily. “ I beg pardon, mademoiselle—one 
word before you depart. You aro acquainted 
witli my nephew Lucien P” 

“I have that honor, sir,” answered Euiilie, 
with rising color. 

“ Did lie ever, mademoiselle—you will par¬ 
don tho abrupt freedom of an uncle on 
whom ho depends for everything—did ho' 
ever give you hopes of obtaining my consent 
to your union?” 

" I believe he may have given himself- a 
hope, sir,” answered Emilie, witli gentle dig¬ 
nity; “ I never encouraged any.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Lafarge, somewhat 
surprised at tills. 

“ Lucien is much my superior in worldly 
fortune,” continued Emilie, “and I have 
ever entreated—nay, insisted with tears, for 
tears I must confess would follow the re¬ 
quest— that lie would never risk your anger 
by a union so unequal.” 

“You area good girl!” exclaimed Lafarge, 
in a gratified tone. “If he then should per¬ 
sist in his proposals, yon would reject them ?” 

“ I have rejected them already, and will 
continue to do so,” she replied, sadly. 

“ My dear Mademoiselle Duroc, you are an 
excellent young woman, you might he a 
treasure to Lucien as a wife, but I have en¬ 
gagements which I must not, cannot break. 
However, if I could do anything for your 
father In tills exigence— Have the goodness 
to ask Monsieur Duroc to como to mo di¬ 
rectly.” 

Emilie hastened homo with a joyful heart, 
Informed her father of what she had done, 
and ho lost no time in calling upon Monsieur 
Lafarge, who received him very kindly. 
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“ It seems you cannot honor your bill duo 
to-morrow,” he said. 

“I cannot, sir,” answered Duroc; “ the 
failure of Kadelburgcr lias disenabled mo— 
has swept from me at one cruel blow the 
fruits of ten years hard industry.” 

n It is very bad indeed,” replied Lafarge, 
kindly. “ But could not your brother, who 
keeps the inn in the forest of Cercottes, give 
you a lift nt-tliis juncture?” 

“I would not for the world acquaint him 
with my difliculties,” cried Duroc, quickly. 
“ Ilis means are slender, and lie would over¬ 
whelm himself to succor me.” 

“ Have yon then no one who would come 
forward in this emergency?” 

“ No one; and if you deny mo time—” 

“ What time is it you wish?” 

“ Three months for half tlio sum, and six 
months for the other half.” 

“Impossible! Yet there is a inode of set¬ 
tlement,” said Lafarge, beginning to put his 
scheme forward. 

“ Name it, sir, I am ready to make any 
sacrifice.” 

Lafarge hesitated—a little ashamed of 
what he was about to propose. 

“You have a daughter,” lie began; “I 
think—nay, know, that she lias interested 
the heart of my nephew.” 

Monsieur Duroc looked surprised. 

“Indeed, sir!” he exclaimed; “that is 
more than I was aware of.” 

“No matter,” proceeded Lafarge. “Ihave 
views for my nephew which this attachment 
would materially disarrange. Could we not, 
therefore, for botli the young people’s sakes, 
contrive to send your daughter on a visit to 
some relative or friend a few miles distant, 
until all this nonsense of love and romance 
is blown over? In which case, you under¬ 
stand me, I cancel your note instantly, and 
have no other claim than your word of hon¬ 
or, that wo settle accounts when you aro 
completely out of your difliculties.” 

Monsieur Duroc arose with honest warmth 
to his feet. 

“I will perish in a prison first!” he cried. 
“What, sir, punish my child—compromise 
her reputation, for money? Never! you may 
exact your note, sir, and consign mo to a 
dungeon; but while you oppress lac, and all 
that is dearer to me than myself, your ac¬ 
cusing conscience will at least force you to 
respect me.” 

Monsieur Duroc bowed haughtily, and in¬ 
stantly took his departure. Lafarge smiled 


quietly, and took a huge pinch of snuff. He 
did not seem to bo very much offended at 
what his debtor had said. Ho summoned 
his confidential clerk, Dubois, and asked 
him what he had done with Monsieur Duroc’s 
bill of exchange. 

“ I took it, sir,” answered tlio clerk, “ that 
I might have it ready to present with the 
other bills that become due to-morrow.” 

Monsieur Lafarge requested him to give it 
tohim, and placed it in his capacious pocket- 
book. 

“ I will take care of this myself,” he said. 

“ But as you aro going out of town, how 
is it to be presented for payment to-mor¬ 
row?” inquired the clerk. 

“ It must not be presented at all,” answered 
Lafarge. “ Duroc is an honest man, and I 
wish to convince him that I am not a cruel 
one. Look in that drawer, and see if you 
can make tip twenty thousand francs. I 
must take that sum with me to complete the 
purchase of my new country home.” 

The clerk counted out the notes and La¬ 
farge placed them in his pocket-book, and as 
lie did so neither perceived the keen eyes 
that were watching them through the open 
window. 

On tlio morrow Monsieur Lafarge set forth 
at daybreak for Artinay. As it was but seven 
miles, aiul lie prided himself upon his pedes¬ 
trian powers, he went afoot, and as his road 
lay through the forest of Cercottes he took 
his fowling-piece with him, in the hope that 
he might bring down a pheasant in the wood. 
It would also serve as a protection, should lie 
meet with any thieves by tlio way. But 
there was not much danger of that, as, for 
the last two years the grand provost had been 
invested with the power to try and hang any 
thief taken in the forest within twenty-four 
hours after his apprehension. 

At noon that day an officer of the Marc- 
chaussce discovered tlio dead body of Mon¬ 
sieur Lafarge near the inn of Cercottes, and 
arrested two persons whom he found near 
the body. Tlieso persons were Monsieur 
Duroc, and a lialf-witled lad named Coco, 
who was a waiter at the inn. 

The grand provost opened his court at 
once, anil the prisoners were brought before 
him. This court, for convenience, was held 
in the garden of the murdered mail, and tlio 
working-people gathered in timid gaping 
wonder to view tlio proceedings. Emilio Du¬ 
roc and Lucien were also present, both lieart- 
strickon by this unlooked-for calamity. 
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The prisoners were interrogated and tho 
evidence against them was very strong, Du- 
roc had been discovered with the pocket- 
book of tim deceased in his possession, which 
contained his bill of exchange unreceipted, 
and the knife, with which tho crime was 
committed, was proved to be Coco's. 

Duroc explained his presence in the forest 
by saying that lie was journeying to Clic- 
villy to sell his vineyard there, that he might 
be enabled in part to honor his acceptance, 
lie had heard the report of a gun, rushed 
forward, picked up tho pocket-book which 
had been rilled of everything but the bill of 
exchange (which tho murderer probably 
knew was valueless to him), and found Mon¬ 
sieur Lafarge weltering in his blood. Whilst 
stooping over him, and feeling ids heart to 
see if it had ceased to beat, lie was arrested. 

Coco did not deny that tho knife was his, 
but said he had Inst it in tho forest tiiat 
morning. But ho knew something unlucky 
was going to happen to him, as a couple of 
ravens had flown croaking over tho inn as 
he ran out, alarmed by the report of the gun. 
lie had seen Duroc dart into tho wood, and 
followed him, to find him kneeling over the 
dead body. 

These statements did not avail either of 
the prisoners. A motive for the crime had 
been established, and the weapon found and 
acknowledged by which the deed had been 
committed. What so natural, as that Coco, 
Duroc's brother’s waiter, should he a willing 
accomplice in the crime. 

Tlie grand provost ordered them to bo led 
to instant execution, when a strange circum¬ 
stance occurred. Two ravens flew croaking 
over the heads of the spectators, and Jean 
Corbcau, who stood by Ids brother’s side in 
the throng, suddenly becamo frantic with 
horror. 

“11a! they are there!” ho exclaimed— 
“they are there! See—see—the witnesses of 
our crime! They come to accuse us of tho 


murder! O, save me! save mo from them!” 

“ Seize those two men!” cried Lucien, re¬ 
membering tlie altercation of tho previous 
day. “ They are tlie murderers!” 

“ Bring those men forward!” ordered tho 
grand provost; and lie added, in amazement, 
“ 'fids is indeed Heaven's work.” 

Their fellow-workmen seized upon tho 
brothers and brought them forward. 

“ My wound! iny wound!” shrieked Jean, 
as they grasped him roughly by tlie shoulders. 

“Wound I who lias wounded you?” asked 
tlie provost. 

“ He did—Lafarge!” answered Jean, dis¬ 
tractedly. “Yes—when Pierre struck tho 
knife into Ills breast—lie fired and hit me. 
0! that tlie shot had reached my heart! 
Lead us to dcatii! Heaven will not let us 
live I it sends its witnesses to blast—to con¬ 
demn us! The ravens heard his dying words, 
for, scared from their perch by tlie report of 
tho gun, they flew croaking over our heads 
—they heard him say, ‘ Sole witnesses of my 
murder, Heaven grant you may become the 
accusers of my assassins!’ They do! they 
do!” he laughed, hysterically, and fell to tho 
ground, writhing in a fit. 

“Do you confess, too?” the provost de¬ 
manded of Pierre. 

He was more obdurate than his brother, 
and replied, defiantly: 

“ Yes, since to deny it is useless. He has 
betrayed me, and I die. Do your worst— 
hang us as quickly as yon like—that is all 
you can do.” 

The wretches wero taken away to execu¬ 
tion, and Duroc and Coco wero released from 
custody. Their exoneration had been com¬ 
plete. 

When tho period of his mourning had ex¬ 
pired, Lucien, who was enriched by his un¬ 
cle’s untimely death, led tho gentle Emille 
Duroc to tlie altar; and it is by their de¬ 
scendants that this singular tradition has 
been kept alive. 
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THE CABIN BY THE RIVER. 

1)Y WII.MAM II. IlUSHXKI.r.. 


It had been a (bill, cheerless nml, for tho 
most part, a rainy day—one of tlio kind that 
not only saturate the outer covering, but 
dull tiie traveller to tiro very bone—that tire 
out horseflesh and make tho rider glad to 
gain any kind of shelter. 

This was especially the case with one who 
had been plodding along through the early 
sirring mud of the Mississippi valley in the 
(at almost any time) far from pleasant em¬ 
ployment of hunting up lands for new resi¬ 
dents. 13nt John Sharp was accustomed to 
roughing it—to sleeping out in wood or 
prairie, for want of better accommodation— 
making his bed according to circumstances, 
and, dressed, fittingly for his business, ho 


cared little (as a general thing) for wind or 
weather, or what inconveniences ho might 
labor under. 

But now he rode grnmblingly along. The 
previous night had been passed in the forks 
of a great cottonwood tree; he had ridden 
all day through the cold rain, finding a road, 
as best he might, through the tangled vines 
and parasite creepers, and was anxiously 
looking for some place where lie might ob¬ 
tain rest and food. Ilis knowledge of the 
country and his compass assured him that 
he could not be very fnr distant from the 
river, and though the fare of the wood-chop¬ 
pers, whoso cabins were builded upon its 
banks, was not inviting, still it was better 
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than none. So he urged on Ills jaded horse, 
muttering anything but complimentary re¬ 
marks upon the fools who invested in wild 
lands without knowing anything of tlielr 
value, and vowing that upon ids return homo 
he would forever quit that kind of life, marry 
a little prairio flower lie knew of, settle down 
and patiently wait for his corner lots and pre¬ 
emption claims to make him rich. 

It was a pleasant picture ho drew of his 
future home and pretty blue-eyed wife—a 
cottage nestling in tire midst of trees, and— 
well, many other things, and it served to 
make Ids present still more wretched, espe¬ 
cially as the rain increased and darkness was 
swiftly coming on. The latter would have 
been a tiling but little cared for on a prairie 
road, but it was entirely the reverse here, 
and rendered travelling Impossible. Then, 
too, it would forco him to pass another night 
perched up in a tree, and ho was growling 
forth his discontent, whan he stumbled inton 
wood road, then into a little clearing, and 
saw the river and a cabin standing upon its 
banks. 

In a few moments lie was knocking at the 
door and demanding admission. It was 
opened by a poorly-dressed, sad-eyed woman, 
whoso face revealed a fearful history of want, 
abuse, and it might bo shame. She was tall, 
black-haired and eyed, not above twenty 
years of age, and if tire sunken cheeks had 
been filled out, tlio sallow complexion fresh, 
tlie emaciated form plump—if she had been 
neatly clad and the shadows banished from 
her face, would have been more than ordi¬ 
narily good looking. Now she appeared like 
a woman wrecked before sho had passed 
girlhood. 

“Can I pass the night here?” Sharp 
asked, in the most kind tones he could 
command. 

" I don’t know,” was the muttered answer, 
and she glanced half terrified around ns one 
who lived in constant fear. 

“ Who, then, am I to ask?” 

“ The men.” 

“ Where nro they?” 

“ Gone across tlio river to get whiskey. I 
wish tlie boat would sink to the bottom with 
them—wish every drop of strong drink was 
burned up!” 

“ I presume you will permit mo to come 
in and warm and rest until they come back.” 

“You can do as you please;” and she 
turned away and resumed the work at which 
she had been engaged. 


“You must lead a very lonely life,” he said, 
determined to forco tlio conversation, and, if 
possible, learn something of her history. 

“ Lonely enough. I haven’t seen the face 
of a woman in three months—nothing but 
great brutes of men.” 

“ They are wood-choppers, I reckon ?" 

“ Wood-choppers, gamblers and drunkards, 
and—” she stopped suddenly as if there was 
more behind that had bettor remain unut¬ 
tered—“ but I don’t want to talk about tbein. 
If yon are not a stranger on the river you 
know what kind of men live in such God¬ 
forsaken places.” 

“ It is not tlie first time, by many, that I 
have passed tlie night in their cnbins. But I 
have generally found them to bo hospitable 
nnd kind-hearted men, even though rough. 
IIow long did you say you had been living 
hero ?” 

“ Three months, and I wish I was dead.” 

The tone was that of utter despair—one in 
which all of hope had died out—as if tlie past 
was a blank and tlie future a horror, and tlio 
dim eyes and trembling lips told even more 
than the tongue. But Sharp thought best 
not to notice it and continued: 

“ Your people intend to make a permanent 
wood-yard at this point?” 

“ I don’t know—-don’t caro. I was born on 
the river, in a sort of flat-boat, liavo been 
going ever since, and never expect to have 
any rest. IIave you got the time, stranger?” 
nnd tlio dim eyes suddenly grew bright- 
flashed with an avaricious light. 

“ If you mean a watch, no,” ho replied, in¬ 
stantly put upon his guard, and thanking for¬ 
tune there was no sign of tlio valuable ono 
lie carried, “ but if you would like to know 
the hour it must be very near sundown.” 

“Then they’ll be back soon, as hungry as 
wolves and cross as bears. I must build up 
tlio fire and get supperand sho throw an 
old shawl over her head and was about to go 
out into the pouring rain, when ho inter¬ 
cepted her. 

“It is not a woman's place to do such 
things,” lie said, kindly; “ unless compelled 
by dire necessity, and you are neither strong 
nor well. Your men should have seen that 
you were amply provided with wood.” 

“ They see to it I Not a single foot would 
cither ono stir even if I was dying.” 

“ Well, you remain in doors. I am already 
wet, nnd even if I woro not I would not per¬ 
mit yon to go out.” 

She looked at him in astonishment—as if 
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she could not believe her sonses that there 
was even so much of kindness In the world 
—and tears gathered in her eyes; then for 
the first time for many a day a “ thank you, 
sir," dropped from her lips. 

With plenty of wood and an axe lying near, 
John Slmri) was not long In cutting and 
bringing in a sufficient quantity, and then 
taking up a pall asked: 

“ Where is the spring?" 

She pointed in the direction of the woods, 
but did not answer a word; she appeared to 
be too much amazed to do so, and silently 
watched him as he went forth, returned, 
kindled the fire, and filled and put on the 
kettle. Then she questioned, In those trem¬ 
ulous tones that revealed how much the 
heart was stirred: 

“Are you married, sir?" 

“Not yet,” he answered, blushing, “hut I 
hope to be at some not very distant day.” 

“Your wife will bo a happy woman,” she 
sighed. 

“Why?” Ho knew that she was mentally 
drawing a contrast with her own situation. 

“Because yon will be so very kind to her!” 
and the long restrained tears burst forth. 

“ I would bo kind to any woman. But 
your question appears to imply that yon arc 
married 1” 

“ God help me—I am 1 At least they say I 
am, but I sometimes fear it is a lie. Hark! 
what sound was that?” 

“Only the moaning of the wind.” 

Tlie woman stepped to the little window 
that overlooked the river, slid It back and 
watched long and anxiously; but at length, 
apparently satisfied, she returned to her 
place by the fire and continued, though in 
more guarded tones: 

“ One night—it is more than two years ago 
now—they forced mo to drink of their cursed 
cups, and when I was mad—knew not, cared 
not what I was doing—there was some kind 
of a ceremony, and when I became my.-elf 
again they told me I was married, and to a 
man I hated above all others.” 

“ Why do you not leave him ?” 

“Leave him? Great Heaven 1 how I have 
longed to do so, but dared not. He would 
kill me If he knew I thought of such a thing.” 

“ Have you no father to protect you?” 

“ I don’t know. He calls himseif so, but I 
don’t know;” and she shook her head sadly. 

“And your mother?” 

“I don't remember her. Hark! they aro 
coming now. Not a word of kindness to mo; 


don't even look at me, or I shall suffer when 
you are gone. God only knows wlmt I have 
gone through;” and she retreated to the 
further side of the cabin and began making a 
great rattling among the few broken dishes 
that comprised the store, 

Sharp drew forth his pipe, lighted it, turned 
his back upon her and began smoking, though 
1m was determined to see more of her and 
plan some way for her to escape. But even 
if opportunity offered he could not take her 
with him, though there would he no doubt of 
her gladly going. Ills little prairie blossom 
stood in the way, and he was far too honor¬ 
able to hold out any false inducements, or do 
anything that might cast even suspicion upon 
ills name. Still lie was decided to aid lies— 
to give her a little money so that she might 
not bo hopelessly in the power of the men 
she both hated and feared, and was reflecting 
upon the best plan, when thedoor wasswung 
open and a man demanded, witli an oath, if 
Slipper was ready. Then, seeing Sharp, he 
continued: 

“Halloo, stranger! Where did you conio 
from ?” 

“From the timber, I am hunting up land 
and come to ask shelter for the night.” 

“Been here long?” and 1m glanced sus¬ 
piciously from him to tlm woman. 

“No, just come. Didn’t you see me dis¬ 
mounting as you were landing?” 

Sharp conceived the story (under such elr- 
cmnstances) to be a pardonable offence 
against truth—one of tlm kind that, like tlm 
oath of Uncle Toby, would ho obliterated by 
tlm tears of tlm recording angel. 

“Humph! Como from up tbo river, I 
reckon ?” 

“ Tes. Here is my business card;” and be 
gave it, knowing tlm man would care nothing 
for it, but hoping it might reach tlm eyes of 
the poor woman so ns to tell her who her 
friend was in case of escape. 

“ Going to take up the land so as to lob 
us of tlm chance of getting wood?” 

“ No. I have no claims this side of tho 
bluff,” Im answered, though he could scarcely 
suppress a smile at the coolness of a man, 
who lived by theft, talking of being robbed 
out of his rights by the lawful owner! 

The answer appeared to satisfy tlm man, 
and, as two others came stamping in at tho 
moment, he became silent and had an oppor¬ 
tunity to examine them more closely. Tlm 
one with whom he had tlm brief conversation 
was still young, of iutense muscular power, 
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low-browcd and with the marks of unre¬ 
strained passions and crime stamped upon 
his fagc, ami was evidently the husband of 
the wretched woman. The others were 
much older, ami he who claimed to bo the 
father forbidding in every particular, a man 
whom every honest person would slum, 

“ Who is that man, Jane? 1 * he asked, in a 
half whisper, of his daughter, 

“I don’t know—haven’t spoken to him. 
Mike has—ask him. Go along and don’t 
bother me.” 

She evidently had no scruples about 
“stretching the truth” when it suited her 
purpose. 

“ Why haven’t you got supper ready?” 

“ Why didn't you leave me some wood ?” 

“Didn’t think of it.” 

“ You never do.” 

“You’ve got plenty now;” and he glanced 
at it sharply, perhaps thought the ends were 
cut remarkably clean for a woman, but said 
nothing about it, and drawing a stool near 
the hearth, addressed Sharp with, “llad a 
bad day to ride, stranger.” 

“ Yes, and 1 was glad to find shelter. By 
the way, is there not some place where I can 
put my horse ?” 

“ I’ll attend to that. Come, hoys, and help 
me bring up the things from the boat. The 
girl will have supper ready by that time. 
No, you needn’t go, stranger. There's no 
use in your being out in the rain again. 
Make yourself easy. I know how to take 
care of a good horse;” and he winked know¬ 
ingly to his hopeful son-indaw. 

But though the trio left the cabin, Sharp 
was aware that he was not unwatchcd, ami 
refrained from taking any notice of or speak¬ 
ing to the woman, who shoved a tabic into 
the middle of the floor and began placing the 
dishes upon it. She, too, was evidently aware 
of the surveillance, and yet, as she stooged 
over the fire cooking meat or attending to the 
colTee, she managed to whisper from time to 
time: 

“Make believe drink when you are asked, 
play cards with them and lose a little,but,for 
tlie sake of your life, don’t show much 
money.” 

There was no need of an answer, ire by 
this time understood the character of the 
men, and felt that safety lay in unceasing 
watchfulness. Yet he communicated his 
comprehension and thanks by signs, even 
motioned her to the card her husband had 
tossed contemptuously away, and was pleased 


to see her stoop and read It without picking 
it tip and was certain his name and address 
would not be fin-gotten. 

The rude supper was soon despatched, the 
table cleared, and a jug and cups, and a well 
worn pack of cards placed upon it. 

“Come, stranger,” said the old man, “it*s 
early yet. Suppose we have something to 
drink and a game.” 

“Nothing would suit me better,” answered 
Sharp, with alacrity; “I’m fond of both. 
Wlmt shall the game be?” 

“ Choose for yourself.” 

“Twenty deck suits mo. What do you 
say?” 

“All right. Sim (fie and deal.” 

It was the game of poker then most in 
vogue in that locality, the one most used for 
gambling, and suited the cutthroats exactly. 
Of course with all parties agreeing—three to 
win and one to lose—the result was certain, 
and after an hour Sharp was the poorer 
by several dollars, ami, having (appar¬ 
ently) drank as deeply as the vest, was far 
gone in intoxication, complained of being 
tired, and requested to be shown to a place 
where he could sleep. 

The woman, who had been sitting upon a 
low stool by the fire with her head resting 
upon her hands and Intently watching the 
game, sprang up and procuring a candle said: 

“ This way, sir.” 

“No you don’t,” answered her husband, 
and snatching the light sent her whirling 
across the floor. “No you don’t. I doubt 
not but you had time enough before we came 
to make love to the stranger.” 

The tace of the woman became livid with 
rage and her eyes flashed fire. For the mo¬ 
ment she evidently thought of a bitter retal¬ 
iation of the insult, for her hand clutched the 
nearest weapon—a heavy hammer-^and she 
looked as if she could have brained him. It 
was very difficult, too, for Sharp to control 
himself and keep up his acting, but both 
knew the value of caution, and the other 
staggered up a rickety ladder after his 
conductor. 

“There, stranger,” lie said, “you’ll sleep as 
sound as a top. There’ll be nothing to dis¬ 
turb you. Good-night.” 

Without undressing Sharp threw himself 
upon an apology for a bed, blowout the light, 
and looked well to his pistols. That he was 
to be robbed, if not murdered, lie had not the 
slightest doubt, and he must either escape or 
defend himself. If the former, he would leave 
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tlie woman totally to their mercy, but a few 
moments satisfied him that she was able to 
take care of herself. He listened and at first 
heard hard and angry conversation; then 
knew that the woman had retired, that the 
men were getting drunker, and that lie was 
the subject of conversation, hut he could 
not learn anything definitely of their inten¬ 
tions though lie could now and then catch a 
few words about “money, horse, must he 
rich, will sleep very soundly, no one to fear, 
easily done.” 

To lie there and watch—to be every mo¬ 
ment expecting to be murdered—was terrible, 
and yet it was all he could do. There was 
no way of getting out of the room except by 
the same way he had entered, and that was not 
to be thought of. Had there been a window 
lie would not have hesitated for a single mo¬ 
ment, or thought it cowardice. Now he must 
face danger, come in what shape it would, 
and he longed for the time to come when he 
should measure strength with his enemies, 
and either he victor or put out of torture. 

lint it appeared as if that Hour would never 
come. Ills strained ear caught in everything 
—the pattering of the rain upon the roof, the 
moaning of the wind through the forest, the 
dull swash of the river, the rattling of the cups, 
and the hum of voices grown thick hy re¬ 
peated draughts. He Hoped that they might 
at last affect them so much as to banish cau¬ 
tion—to loosen their tongues and permit him 
to catch their words—Imt it was not so. 
They were far too well used to liquor iu in¬ 
ordinate quantities, and too well trained in 
crime, to he betrayed into overstepping the 
hounds of discretion. Yet at last lie did get 
an inkling of what was to he his fate, and 
perhaps to meet it. 

Silently slipping off his hoots and removing 
His neck-handkerchief, so that it could not be 
used to choke Him, be arose from thu bed, 
huddled up the clothes so as to represent a 
human figure, ami crawled towards the open¬ 
ing in the floor. But scarcely bad be arrived 
there before the two old men crept stealthily 
up and drew near the bed, eacii armed 
witii a long knife. That be was to be 
butchered without the slightest chance of re¬ 
sistance was evident, and lie blessed God that 
lie was even so far preserved. Yet lie was 
still very far from being out of danger. The 
husband of the wretched woman—the most 
formidable antagonist of all—was wailing be¬ 
low, axe in baud, to cut him down in ease lie 
should overpower the old men, and lie felt 


that his last moment had come. Still lie w.as 
not going to submit without a struggle, liis 
first thought—and lightning is not more swift 
than the action of mind at sucli times—was 
to shoot down the men in the chamber, and 
then render Himself safe against any subse¬ 
quent attack from them. But great as was 
the provocation, guiltless as he would have 
been in the Jiglit of self-preservation, it was 
too cool shedding of blood, and, with one 
prayer for his sweet little prairie blossom, 
lie drew his pistol, sprang down the ladder 
and dragged it from the fastenings to the 
floor. 

Avoiding a full blow of the waiting ruffian, 
lie endeavored to reach the door ami make 
good His escape, loath even then to take hu¬ 
man life; hut such a tiling was not to be. 
Tlie stroke was repeated, His pistol fired, 
neither inking effect, mid in an instant they 
were grappling upon the floor, weaponless. 
Then commenced a terrible trial of strength. 
Tlie river thief and cutthroat bad for once 
met almost if not quite his match; accident 
would give cither tlie victory, and that fatality 
was against John Sharp. He was turned 
under, His arms pinioned hy tlie knees of His 
antagonist, and his throat grasped hy iron 
lingers until His senses swam. Then there 
came a sudden sense of relief, tlie load was 
removed from his chest, lie gasped for breath, 
and looking wildly around, saw the woman 
standing by his side with Ids revolver levelled 
at the men above. 

“ Here, take my place,” she said, “ and keep 
guard while I get your horse.” 

“But where is lie?” glancing around for 
the man witii whom lie had been struggling, 
and saw him lying senseless, covered with 
blood and a ghastly wound in His head. 

“ Don’t stop to think of him,” she exclaim¬ 
ed, savagely. “ He may recover at any mo¬ 
ment. I struck tlie blow, and if it had been 
ten times as heavy and deep it would not 
Half repay my wrongs. If any one of them 
stirs shoot him just as quick as you would a 
snake.” 

She was gone for a moment and then re¬ 
turned with Ills horse, but toliis astonishment 
she was already mounted. He had not thought 
of her doing so, hut now saw that there was 
no oilier alternative. She had risked her life 
nobly for him, and he would not leave her to 
he brutally murdered. 

“Shoot all down like dogs!” she hissed, 
with cheeks red enough now and eyes flash¬ 
ing with a tigress's glare. “ Shoot every one.” 
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.Not oven to have saved himself would he 
have done sueli a deed, and, watching his op¬ 
portunity, ho dashed out of tlio cabin, closed 
tlio door, (lung himself upon his horse behind 
tho girl, and driving Ills heels into the flanks 
urged him forward. 

“ Thank God i we are safe,” she murmured, 
as they were just gaining tlio shelter of tlio 
woods. 

“ Yes, thank—” 

“ O Heaven 

lie did net wait to be told what had hap¬ 
pened. Tho report of a rifle, tho exclama¬ 
tion, tho clasping of the hands to her side, 
told tlio sad story, and twining one arm 
around so ns to sustain tier sinking form, lie 
dashed down the road by the river until slio 
begged him to stop. 

“I can go no further—nm dying,” she 
whispered. “ Lift mo down—leave mo and 
save yourself." 

He placed her gently upon the grass, and 
by the light of the coming day could see tho 
shadows of death swiftly gathering on lior 
face. She struggled to raise her arms, clasp 


him around the neck, and drawing his head 
down faintly uttered: 

“lam dying—dying. Pray for me. Kiss 
me. No pure lips, not even those of my 
mother, have ever touched mine.” 

IIo could not refuso tho request, and tlio 
kiss that quivered upon his lips from those of 
tho dying' one—whatever she might have 
been—was almost holy. 

“ Thank you—thank you,” she murmured. 
“O Goill that pang! Don’t leave me, I’m 
dying—dy—” 

Tho head drooped, the weary eyes were 
closed never to open again. He lifted her in 
Ills arms, carried her into the timber, covered 
the stiffening form with brandies, and rode 
to the nearest town, told his story and pro¬ 
cured help. But save to give tlio corpse a 
decent burial all was in vain. The cabin was 
empty, tho men and boat gone. There was 
nothing to tell of who they were, and the 
stone John Sharp and his wife saw placed 
over her who had sacrificed her life for his, 
lioro simply the name of “Jane” and tho 
words “ Judge not.” 
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TH0 CAELYON TRAGEDY. 


BY BEET X. 

Just the two men composed the family 
at Carlyon Hail, and a gay wild life they 
led. Not that they were mnch together, 
or that good-will inclined them to the same 
course. Truth to tell, there was little sym¬ 
pathetic feeling lost between the two 
Carlyons. 

The elder man gave his select dinnera 
and champagne suppers to his clique, while 
Rafe,his son, scoured the country for a 
score of miles about with choice spirits of 
his, professedly on hunting expeditions, 
during which times sorrow and shame were 
brought home to more than one rosy- 
cheeked country lass, who had been be- 


TH 0 MP 802 T. 

guiled by the fulsome flattery of the gay 
young gentlemen. 

The Hall itself was a patched-up pile of 
ruinous masonry. The Carlyons for three 
generations back had proved a spendthrift 
race; and their once ample patrimony had 
dwindled down to a stretch of barren acres, 
with a village of miserable tenement 
houses, which yielded the sole income of 
the present proprietor. Still, he could 
boast a long descent, and we all know how 
far an illustrious pedigree will go toward 
propping up a falling house. 

This was the state of affairs when Mrs. 
Mondeville came down from town with a 
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half dozen servants at her back, and pretty 
Bertha Mondeville, her very reluctant com¬ 
panion. 

Bertha "was the lady’s youngest daugh¬ 
ter, and beside the generous portion of 
Mondeville property destined to fall to her 
share, had good prospects of an inheri¬ 
tance from the wizened, eccentric old wo¬ 
man who had stood godmother to her at 
her christening, eighteen years before. 

With such expectations, and possessed 
of natural attractions which drew hosts of 
sighing lovers to her feet, it was certainly 
reprehensible in her to give preference to 
one far beneath her in the social scale. At 
least, so reasoned her lady mother. But 
Bertha was willful, and maternal restric¬ 
tions went for naught. She had given her 
heart and promised her hand to Kay Ber¬ 
nard, the struggling artist, who, as yet, was 
quite unknown to both fame and fortune. 
He was sanguine, though, and Bertha no 
less so. She reposed the utmost confidence 
ia his genius and ultimate success, while 
he toiled with renewed energy for his tri¬ 
umphal wreath, knowing that her happi¬ 
ness was involved in the result of his 
effort. 

But here Mrs. Mondeville interposed. 
Her wrath fell harmlessly upon her daugh¬ 
ter’s perverse head, until, angered beyond 
oounds, she had recourse to extreme meas¬ 
ures to break off the proposed misalliance. 
Kay Bernard was forbidden the house, and 
Bertha was placed under strict espionage 
for the time. 

The Carlyons were distant relatives of 
the family, and Mrs. Mondeville fixed upon 
the Hall as a secure and retired asylum for 
her wayward child. So, hither they had 
come, fast upon the track of the courteous 
little note of warning that announced them. 

The Hall had been put in hurried order 
for the reception of the ladies. The rem¬ 
nants of plate were duly polished, the 
frayed damask and fine linen (evidences of 
decaying gentility) taken from the drawers. 
Carlyon cleared his domicile of bachelor 
guests, and met them with the courtly ease 
which distinguishes gentle blood, no mat¬ 
ter how much weighed upon by adverse 
circumstances. Bafe, who was in the habit 
of being absent for days together, knew 
nothing of the proposed advent, and sur¬ 
prised himself not a little by coming home 
to find such an unprecedented party estab¬ 
lished there. 


Mrs. Mondeville endHred a week in the 
dreary solitary place, and then went away, 
leaving Bertha and a lynx-eyed maid to the 
hospitable charge of the Carlyons. 

It was not a pleasant duty for the laftter 
to assume, and for a time they regretted 
the necessary suspension of their reckless 
pleasures. Hot that either reformed, even 
temporarily, but the Hall could no logger 
be thrown open to boon comrades and 
nightly orgies. They clung to their cus¬ 
tomary habits, but, unused to the trouble 
of concealment, chafed against the bon¬ 
dage which common courtesy imposed upon 
them. 

This state of things did not continue 
long, however. Bertha’s cheery young 
presence brought a flood of sunshine into 
the dreary old house such as it had not 
known for many years. The grim dark 
rooms held attractions for their inmates 
which they had not hitherto possessed. 

Certainly, in removing her daughter 
from the influence of one lover, Mrs. Mon¬ 
deville had not meant to subject her to the 
importunities of two. Carlyon, drawn per¬ 
haps by visions of the ample dowry des¬ 
tined for her, and Kafe —blase as he was— 
actually touched with an approximation to 
noble sentiment, were both soon numbered 
with her devotees. 

Bertha’s position was becoming extreme¬ 
ly unpleasant. A note, smuggled out, de¬ 
spite the watchfulness of the maid, brought 
no response from Ray Bernard. Her moth¬ 
er remained unmoved by her urgent en¬ 
treaties for a speedy return, and meantime 
the two Carlyons urged their individual 
suits with persistent ardor. 

Kafe, impulsive and passionate, could 
wait to make no politic moves in prosecut¬ 
ing his wooing. His very earnestness 
would have pleaded powerfully for him, 
had not the girl’s heart and mind been 
filled with other love and other thoughts. 
He came in upon her suddenly one after¬ 
noon, when he knew her to be alone. 

“ It’s the old, old story, Bertha, that I 
want to tell you.” he said. “ I suppose I 
am not worthy of you—for I’ve been a wild 
blade in my time—but I will make myself 
better when you give me the dear assur¬ 
ance I am waiting for. Bertha, love, come 
to me.” 

His dark face, handsome, despite the 
lines dissipation had left upon it, grew 
tender, his eyes looked down in hers with 
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eager impassioned light. Bertha’s heart 
throbbed pityingly as she realized the pain 
her words must inflict upon him. 

“ORafel I had hoped you might not 
subject me to this test It would be crnel 
to give you false hope, for I can never be 
more than your earnest friend. Forget 
that you have cared for me, and bestow 
your love on some one who will make you 
happier than I ever could.” 

“Bertha! Bertha! you can’t mean to 
leave me in utter despair? I will wait 
and work, and prove myself a better man 
than I have yet been. Only tell me that 
there is a chance of winning you at last I” 

“ It can never be, Rafe. Because—be¬ 
cause I love another.” 

The still white rage which settled down 
upon his fcce frightened her more than if 
he had broken out in angry words. 

“ 1 shall not give you up, nevertheless,” 
he said, with quiet intensity. “ Give me a 
little hope, and an equal chance, and I will 
try for your love by fair means; bnt by 
measures foul or fair, no other man shall 
ever take you from me.” 

With that he turned, leaving her abrupt¬ 
ly, as he had come, and his quick steps 
gave back a sharp ring from the paved 
walk without. At a little distance he en¬ 
countered the elder Carlyon, who accosted 
him, timing his leisurely pace to the other’s 
hasty strides. 

“Easy, my son! I have some informa¬ 
tion which it may be best to impart at 
once. I happened to overhear your con¬ 
versation of a moment ago—by the way, 
you should never make love near open 
windows—and am gratified to know that 
Bertha holds such an important place in 
your estimation.” 

“Ah!” Rafe waited, knowing that 
something more lay behind that suave ad¬ 
dress. 

“Yes; but I must warn you against 
your own impetuous nature, which may 
lead you to extremes. As she said, it is 
quite impossible for her to regard your 
suit with favor.” 

“ May 1 ask why?” 

“Simply because I intend to marry her 
myself.” 

“ By Heaven, you shall not!” 

Carlyon drooped his eyelids, a trick of 
his when angered. 

“ Did you ever know me to relinquish a 
purpose?” 


“Or me to fail in making good my 
words? I would kill any man ere he 
should thwart me, or brave me by flaunt¬ 
ing her preference.” 

Each read indomitable resolution in the 
other’s face. The gauntlet was cast be¬ 
tween them, and hereafter only bitter en¬ 
mity could mark their mutual relation. 

A week wore heavily away. Then Rafe 
disappeared, went no one knew whither, 
and Bertha awoke to a consciousness that 
she was no better than a prisoner in the 
old Hall. The maid had been bribed to 
cooperate with Carlyon, and he himself 
announced his purpose with a quiet steadi¬ 
ness of manner which would admit of no 
gainsaying. 

With his ruthless will crushing down all 
obstacles in his way, and no communication 
with her friends permitted, save such as 
he dictated, Bertha felt that her opposition 
must give way before the cruel forces he 
brought to bear upon her. 

At last he gained his purpose. How he 
accomplished it, himself and his tool best 
knew. Bnt the clergyman was at the Hall, 
and Bertha, worn to a shadow of her for¬ 
mer cheery self, with her face scarce less 
white than the bridal robes she wore, went 
tremblingly down the worm-eaten stairs to 
he wedded to the man she both hated and 
feared. Carlyon met her with a trium¬ 
phant smile upon his face, but the words 
of gratulation he was about to offer never 
left his lips. A man, with haggard face, 
bloodless lips drawn away from his glitter¬ 
ing teeth, and dishevelled hair streaming 
about his neck, rushed up the length of the 
passage-way, and grappled with him. It 
was Rafe, who had been confined all this 
time in one of the vaultlike cellars beneath 
the old Hall, and had escaped now to 
wreak insane fury upon his jealous jailor. 
There was an inherent madness in the 
Carlyon blood, and these weeks of solitude 
and mental torture had brought the curse 
upon the younger man. 

A struggle ensued that was fearful to 
witness. Bertha crouched upon the stairs 
with rigid blanched face, and eyes never 
wavering from the horrible spectacle. Ser¬ 
vants ran screaming, all was chaos for a 
moment, and then awful quietude fell 
upon the Hall. 

There was a crushed, bleeding, senseless 
mass upon the floor, and the madman, his 
rage appeased, unresistingly submitted to 
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the bonds which were placed upon him. 
Carlyon went to answer for his sins before 
an eternal tribunal; his son drags out a 
living death in a lunatic asylum. 

But Bertha, sorely tried, found peace at 
last. Shocked beyond measure by the 
frightful tragedy which had been enacted, 
and appalled by the peril her daughter had 


passed, Mrs. Mondeville recalled Bay Ber¬ 
nard from the fruitless quest he was pur¬ 
suing. It is needless to say that Bertha’s 
letter never reached him, and that Mrs. 
Mondeville had sent him far as possible 
from the actual track. But the young 
people could freely forgive all past injuries 
in the happiness which was theirs at last. 
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THE DIAMOND CBESCENT. 

BT BSTHEB SBBLB KTOtXBTH. 


“Who is she?” asked West, his eyes 
lighting nD. 

“ Blossy’s governess,” answered Mrs. 
Dayton, coldly. 

Stephanie, all unconscious, went quietly 
down the garden walk, leading the child by 
the hand. Something in that fair young 
face won West Dayton’s heart. 

“ She looks young and sad, mother. I 
hope you are kind to her.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Dayton, indif¬ 
ferently. 

He was home on a furlough, young Cap¬ 
tain Dayton, fresh from the land of 
Apaches, all courage, strength and happi¬ 
ness. At twenty-four one is apt to be ten¬ 
der-hearted, especially toward women; and 
if I say that the captain fell in love with 
Stephanie Allyne at first sight, I shall not 
be far wrong. He did not know that his 
mother intended him to marry his cousin 
Claudia Dare. 

Claudia was a blooming romp, but an 
heiress. The Daytons of Flax Pond were 
not wealthy. Stephanie was more properly 
Blossom’s nurse, for she took the whole 
care of the child, besides teaching her. 
Mrs. Dayton was busy trying to keep up 
the appearances of her former station, 
which had once been of importance. But 
they were only in moderate circumstances 
now, and Mrs. Dayton’s life was consumed 
in heart-burnings of envy at the prosperity 
of others. 

But she was determined that West should 
make a wealthy marriage—that he should 
marry his cousin Claudia Dare. 

West would as soon have married one of 
Blossy’s rag dolls. Claudia had no more 
sense or sensibility. Her only attractions 
were her blooming health and animal 
spirits. 

But this quiet governess of his little sis¬ 
ter, sweet-voiced, brown-eyed, tender and 
calm, she suited his mercurial blood tem¬ 
perament to a charm! 

Judge of Mrs. Dayton’s horror when 
Blossy stole into her chamber one evening, 
and revealed that West was walking with 
Miss Allyne in the garden, and that he had 
kissed her! 


She ran to the window and peeped out. 
Xes, there was Stephanie’s white dress un¬ 
der the linden trees, and West’s tall, dark, 
shadowy figure close beside it. Mrs. Day¬ 
ton’s dark eyes scintillated. 

“He’ll never rest now until she marries 
him! He’s like his father. I know him! 
What is to be done must be done quickly.” 

Mrs. Dayton slept little that night. The 
next morning her sharp black eyes saw a 
plain gold ring on Stephanie’s hand. After 
breakfast she went to her room, sat down, 
and thought deeply. 

She went to her dressing-table at last, 
and unlocked a private drawer. From 
thence she took out an old pencil-case, and 
unclasped it. Something flashed and daz¬ 
zled within. It was a diamond crescent 
attached to a ribbon of blue silk. 

But the diamonds were paste. This was 
Mrs. Dayton’s secret. She had sold the 
jewels to pay off the mortgage, a very 
heavy one, on her property, five years pre¬ 
viously. Before that time her diamonds 
were noted; no one suspected the change. 

She looked at the crescent a long time, 
murmured thoughtfully, “ Yes, that will 
do,” and put it away again. 

As she locked the drawer, she seemed to 
falter for an instant. But just then, in the 
hall, she heard Stephanie laugh—a low soft 
laugh, a happy lightness in it such as she 
had never heard before. She set her thin 
lips, turned away her dark eyes, scintillat¬ 
ing again. 

“Shall I be ruined for that chit!” she 
said, scornfully. 

The next day Claudia Dare was expected 
on a visit. Bouncing and exuberant as' 
ever, she came, and immediately chal¬ 
lenged West’s attentions. 

“ She is my cousin, a jolly girl, but I do 
not love her, you know,” said West, whis¬ 
pering to Stephanie in the hall as he went 
to order his horse saddled; for he was go¬ 
ing to ride with Claudia. She delighted in 
races, adventures, and hairbreadth escapes. 

They galloped away laughing. Stepha¬ 
nie watched them from the nursery win¬ 
dow without a thought of envy. Mrs. Day- 
ton, who had also watche'd their departure 
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from the hall-door, came quickly up the 
stairs. 

A few moments afterwards she sent for 
Stephanie to come to her chamber. 

Her mind was firmly set now. She be¬ 
gan without flinching: 

“ Miss Allyne, 1 have missed a valuable 
article. I have reason to suppose you have 
taken it.” 

A flash of the beautiful brown eyes, a 
blanching of the round cheek, hut Ste¬ 
phanie did not, could not speak. 

“I have no expectation of recovering my 
diamond crescent,” continued Mrs. Day- 
ton. “If you would connive to rob me, 
you would plot to conceal your booty safe¬ 
ly. But I hesitate about putting so young 
a girl in the hands of the police.” 

“ Good heavens!” cried Stephanie, “ what 
are you talking about? Mrs. Dayton, you 
must be crazy. I steal from you! Good 
heavens!” 

“Those heroics are all wasted on me, 
Miss Allyne. But, as I said before, I hesi¬ 
tate at sending you to jail.” 

Stephanie turned deathly faint She 
thought of her old parents, whose main¬ 
stay she had been for years, of her young 
brothers looking to her for a sister’s in¬ 
fluence. . 

“ I will be merciful to you. Go to your 
room and pack your trunk. I must send 
you away, but you need not go without a 
refuge,” she heard Mrs. Dayton saying. 

Blindly she obeyed. What awful fate 
was this which had fallen upon her? She 
was bewildered with terror and grief. She 
hardly knew what she was doing as she 
mechanically placed her clothing in her 
trunk and locked it But soon Mrs. Day- 
ton stood beside her. 

“ Here is a railroad ticket. Go to this 
address. The people will receive you. You 
can hide your shame there until you repent 
Go at once. Peter will take you to the 
depot; the train starts in half an hour.” 

Utterly broken and speechless, the poor 
girl passed out of her new paradise. Three 
hours of railroad travel, and she was set 
down at an old farmhouse on Mad Kiver, 
where an aged couple, one blind, the other 
deaf, permitted her to abide with them. 

West Dayton was not satisfied. It was 
so strange that Stephanie should leave 
Flax Pond on a visit to her family just 
then, when their relationship was new and 


so alluring. He tried to warn himself that 
perhaps he did not understand Stephanie, 
their acquaintance had been so brief. 
Might she not, as Mrs. Dayton intimated, 
be a “ light girl ?”—had not his head been 
easily turned by a sylphlike figure, a pair 
of pale pink cheeks? But those brown 
eyes were true and pure in their depths; 
that he would swear to. He was restless, 
indifferent to his guest, unhappy. By no 
means could he find out where Stephanie 
had gone. 

“ She said she wished to go home,” said 
Mrs. Dayton, disapprovingly. “ I am in¬ 
different about her coming back. I have 
observed several things in her character 
that I do not like.” 

At first he did not doubt that she would 
come back. One week went by, two, three, 
and she did not return. 

His furlough was short, only two weeks 
more. He could not give her up so. He 
looked wretched. Claudia pouted. Mrs. 
Dayton grew alarmed. 

“ You surely were not in love with the 
girl ?” she said, affecting amazement. 

“Ido love her, mother! and she must 
be found!” he flashed forth. “Cannot 
you find out where her home is ?” 

“ I haven’t the least idea,” coldly. 

He dashed away from her as she sat on 
the piazza, and strode down the garden. 
Little Blossy caught his arm and drew him 
to a seat. 

“I know where Miss Allyne is, West, 
and I want you to get her back.” 

“ Where is she. Blossom ?” catching the 
child on his knee. 

“Up Mad River, at old GrandsireAl- 
lyne’s house. Mamma told her that she 
stole her diamond crescent, and sent her 
off. But she didn’t; it is in the little 
drawer now. I saw it. It most killed Miss 
Allyne. Hike her; get her back, West. 
Mamma is cross to her.” 

With a cry of exultation. West Dayton 
tossed the child into the air, and then set 
her down. At dinner time he was missing. 


Mad River brawled sullenly among its 
stones. A horseman on its bank looked 
across with burning eyes. He had just es¬ 
caped from a railroad disaster. His coat 
was torn, his right hand cruelly burned by 
steam, but he pressed on. 

“We must swim it. Prince. Get!—steady, 
sir?’ 
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The noble animal breasted the tumult¬ 
uous current, struggled up the opposite 
bank. It was night; a red light came out 
in the tumble-down old house where Ste¬ 
phanie lay languishing in a low fever, 
wretched, and longing for death. They 
were kind to her, the neglected old mother- 
in-law of the fashionable Mrs. Dayton, and 
her blind husband prayed for the sick girl 
night and morning. 

The bounding hoofs of a horse, a man’s 
peremptory voice, a well-known step—the 
fainting girl sprang up in her pillow, and 
was clasped to West Dayton’s breast. Al¬ 
most dying, as she was, she yet wept with 
joy. 

“Darling! my precious! poor little bird, 
so cruelly used!” he cried. “But you are 
safe now, Stephanie. 1 stand between you 
and the world.” 

She was cherished back to life and 
strength. But she had been cruelly wound¬ 
ed, and she was so timid that he almost 
feared sometimes that her reason was 
afEected. But she gained confidence with 
happiness, and they went out alone into 
the world together, husband and wife. 

Hrs. Dayton read their marriage in a 
Washington paper, and turned very white. 
Claudia went home; with her disappeared 
all prospect of the Dare fortune. 
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Some time ago, in the Monthly Novel¬ 
ette, I wrote the sketches of “On the Fee- 
jees,” and its continuation, “TheSorceress 
of the Cannibal Islands.” In those sketch¬ 
es I gave a history of how I fell in with my 
old schoolmaster, who was an escaped cap¬ 
tive from the cannibals, having been aban¬ 
doned to their mercies by a perfidious cap¬ 
tain of the name of Darnsford, who turned 
up in California in command of a fine ship 
which he had purchased with the proceeds 
of the voyage he had stolen from my friend 
Mr. Seymour. This ill-gotten booty he 
had been obliged to return to his'victim, 
who had made his way to the Golden 
State. I also related how I assumed com¬ 
mand of his beautiful clipper Belle Blonde, 
and, in company with Mr. Seymour, re- 
turifed to the Fejees, anil released a female 
captive whom my friend had seen there, 
and who, by a strange coincidence, had 
been sold into captivity when a young girl 
by this same Darnsford, who, as a disguised 
sailor, shipped with us on our last voyage; 
and after unsuccessfully trying to let the 
natives obtain possession of the ship, had 
his disguise penetrated, and finally, after 
we had found out his perfidy to the young 
lady captive, had been abandoned in turn 
by us, the chief buying him for a large 
quantity .of sandal-wood, to be able to 
punish him for a grave offence perpetrated 
there years before; Darnsford belonging 
on the island, being a half-breed native. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, 
I will now proceed with my story. 

After our return to Boston, and Seymour 
had married the lady we had jointly res¬ 
cued from a living death among the canni¬ 
bals, and I saw how hugely he was enjoy¬ 
ing the profits he had made trading, I be¬ 
came greatly exercised in mind, not with 
envy at his large fortune, but with think¬ 
ing why I could not go and do likewise. 

The more I thought about it the more 
excited I became, until at last I resolved 
to go fortune-hunting in the Fejees on my 
own personal account, if I could arrange a 
voyage. 

I had learned to convene tolerably well 
in the native language from Seymour and 


his wife, on our passage to China and home, 
they both being proficient in the dialect, 
and, moreover, it being easily acquired; so 
I felt that I could make a successful trader, 
if I carried out my intentions. 

As soon as 1 broached the idea to Sey¬ 
mour, he was delighted with it, and even 
offered to send the Belle Blonde there; 
hut as the clipper was so large, I knew her 
expenses would make a great hole in my 
little capital, so this offer I declined. 

What I wanted was a two-hundred ton 
schooner, for I knew my capital would 
nearly manage that; and I began to look 
around to find a vessel to suit me. 

After a few weeks «f patient search, I 
came across a beautiful hermaphrodite 
brig, or, as a sailor would say, a “ morfidite 
brig,” that suited me perfectly, and also 
was for sale. 

I found that after buying her I was re¬ 
duced to my last thousand dollars, and 
now was obliged to test the sincerity of 
Seymour’s proffers of substantial assistance 
in my scheme. 

When he promised to aid me it was no 
idle vaunf, for as soon as I called on him 
he went to the vessel at once with me, ap¬ 
proved my selection, and offered to give me 
the money out and out to fit her. I would 
not consent to this, but finally he said he 
would let me have the money I required, 
on giving him my personal note alone, and 
then it must only pay legal interest. 

It was a magnanimous offer, and as my 
friend was firm in not requiring any other 
security, and in fact declined to accept a 
bottomry bond on the vessel to cover the 
sum I wished to obtain, I was at last forced 
to take the money as he wished, although 
I immediately insured ihe vessel to the full 
amount of the money I hired, so as to liave 
my right-bower to windward. 

Seymour worked fully as hard as I did to 
get the brig fitted, and was as interested as 
though he had been projecting the voyage 
for his sole benefit and profit. 

I had fitted my vessel to my mind at last, 
and haviDg seeured afreight for Melbourne, 
I took a run down home and visited my 
family and friends for a short time, after. 
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Tvhlch I returned to the brig, that 'was 
-appropriately named “Endeavorf* and 
having parted from my wife in Boston, as 
-ah* fchd accompanied me there that she 
might see me off, intending to remain with 
my friend Seymour's family for a short time 
after X was gone, I repaired to the wharf, 
and began to get underway with the 
Endeavor. 

About half an hoar before we cast off, a 
hack drove down to the pier where we were 
■Syriig, and behold, the good folks from 
Beacon Street had come to see me out of 
sight,'’ as Hood expresses it. 

The last I saw of the wharf a trio of 
handkerchiefs were waving an adieu, and, 
-wiping the natural moisture from my some- 
wlmt dim eyes, I turned my attention in- 
hoard again- 

Profiting by Seymour’s experience, as 
well as my own, I had armed the brig with 
six carronades and a swivel, together with 
& fid! chest of revolvers and sideanns, as 
well as plenty of ammunition; so I felt we 
were well-fitted to meet the natives on 
their own ground, if from any cause they 
should be disposed to show fight. 

X had a crew of eighteen men forward, 
.zjiil so, with the officers, cook and steward, 
vre had twenty-four men on board, not to 
mention a little jackanapes of a boy that 
had induced me to take him in the charac¬ 
ter of cabin or loblolly boy. 

There was quite a show of force whenj 
summoned all hands aft, after the pilot left 
51 s, and the crew seemed to show plenty of 
■esprit tin corps when I dismissed them after 
a short speech, and a long swig of stiff 
grog to wash it down- 

‘The abuse of liquor I deprecate as 
strongly as the most rigid Father Mathew 
man; but, like the Rev. Lecturer Train, I 
cannot tell a lie, and so always serre a fair 
.allowance of grog, with plenty to eat, on 
board of my ship; and when I want a lit¬ 
tle extra service of the men, I get it will¬ 
ingly, or—stop grog, for punishment. 

The men seemed of my opinion, for they 
went forward singing merrily one of those 
peculiar ditties that sailors always affect, 
and which you hear nowhere but in the 
forecastle, or else from the chanty-man 
■when all hands are employed together 
<3oing heavy work. 

The song in question ran, as nearly as I 
remember, as follows: 


“ Whiskey Is the life of man— 

Whiskey, Johnnie, 

Whiskey Is the life of man, 

So whiskey for my Johnnie, O! 

Whiskey makes me work like fan— 
Whiskey, Johnnie, 

Work from rise till set of sun. 

With whiskey for my Johnnie, O l* 

^ ^Ont give you any further infliction of 
this peculiar song, for, like the “ Higgins 
story,” it takes a month of Sundays to get 
over the. in trod action; but I will add that 
if any reader wants t® learn the air of this 
mariu e sonata, all be has got to do is to 
hum «* Soapsuds over the Fence,” and then 
he can warble it to his satisfaction. 

voyage had begun auspiciously, bid- 
fair to go along like clockwork, and 
tlie Endeavor suited me to a charm; while 
the officers and crew fitted each other like 
the dovetails in a carpenter’s chest, and X 
was almost tempted to reckon up chickens 
that were yet in a premature stage of life. 

^Iy direction was nearly the same as on 
Previous voyage, with the exception of 
pot having to visit Wallis Island, although 
X fried, after my arrival in Australia, to get 
the French consul to charter me to carry 
something to the priests whom I had land¬ 
ed there on my previous voyage, but could 
not induce him to do so; neither could I 
to go out of my way so much just to 
them a friendly call, though I was 
h*uck inclined that way. 

Although it was a risky thing to do, I 
d e teimxned to make Rava my first stopping- 
place, judging that the natives were so 
severely punished during the previous trip 
there that they would be quite docile this 
rime, especially if they wanted to trade. 

X never can explain the reason that in¬ 
duces me to take certain steps as I do, but, 
although a firm disbeliever in clairvoyancy, 
yst X must admit that there is some un¬ 
known force that impels me to move in 
certain directions, or refrain from doing so, 
and this feeling now urged me to go to 
tfava without delay, although it foretold 
trouble of some kind. 

Easing through the Goro Sea, I laid my 
course directly lor the island of Rava, in. 
the Asaua group. 

ECy feelings were of impending danger, 
and I felt extremely low-spirited, but di¬ 
rected our boarding-netting to be rigged, 
and warned the crew they must keep the 
strictest sort of a watch, for there might 
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be trouble at any moment, and we must be 
prepared for it. 

Our guns were loaded carefully, the re¬ 
volvers were put in like condition, they 
and the sidoarms being placed in con¬ 
venient position for immediate distribu¬ 
tion, if needed. 

I intended to touch at the south end of 
the island, that being the point where the 
village was located, so the Endeavor was 
hauled on the wind, southwest by south, 
and as the wind was fresh, despite my anx¬ 
iety, we let her slide. 

All hands noticed my nervousness, and, 
knowing we were surrounded by cannibals, 
they shared my feelings with me, and gave 
strict attention to our movements. 

My impressions were correct again, my 
suspicions of trouble being verified, for 
when within, a few miles of where I wanted 
to go, recognizing the locality where we 
had trouble before, the report of a heavy 
gun was heard, then another, and another, 
as though some vessel that had preceded 
us wa3 in difficulty. 

Directing a gun to he fired, to show that 
assistance was near, I ordered the reef in 
my foresail to be shaken out, the staysail 
to be set, as well as the flying-jib, and put¬ 
ting the vessel off a half a point, steered 
in the direction of the sound. 

The Endeavor, under this press of can¬ 
vas, heeled down to her bearings, and 
fairly flew through the water. 

Bang! went the guns quicker than ever, 
and crack! went smaller arms as we neared 
the scene of affray. 

As we rounded a small point, we saw a 
brig, with a swarm of canoes around her, 
the firing ceasing as we hove in sight. 

ily gunner immediately swung our swiv¬ 
el around, fired a charge into the canoes 
that disabled a pile of them, and as I hauled 
up, gave them a broadside from three of 
the guns, and, jumping across the deck, 
poured another volley in as the Endeavor 
swung off, iu obedience to the helm, that 
completely demoralized the natives, for 
what was left of them fled toward the land 
with demoniac howls of rage, leaving their 
dead and wounded floating on the water, 
at the mercy of the sharks, while shattered 
•cknoes were drifting around in admirable 
confusion. 

We were fully a mile off, but we signalled 
in vain, for no answer was returned to us, 
the vessel remaining silent as the grave. 


We were astonished at this, but were? 
more so when we saw, as we did, fire aris¬ 
ing in several portions of her decks. 

Calling for volunteers, I launched a cou¬ 
ple of boats, and, telling the mate to work 
the Endeavor up as quickly as possible, I 
told the second mate to take charge of one 
boat, and come along, sprang into the 
launch, and, in company with my second 
officer’s boat, we were off for the scene of 
the fight. 

All was silent and still as the grave as* 
we approached the burning ship, and get¬ 
ting on board to windward, we saw a sight- 
that made the blood curdle in our veins? 
for all around us lay the crew of the ill- 
fated vessel—dead! 

They had either been surprised or over¬ 
powered, for every one had his head crushed 
by the clubs of the infernal savages. 

The. vessel was well on fire in the fore¬ 
castle and cabin; the cannibals had been 
determined we should Ipse her if they did r 
and so had applied the torch before they 
fled. 

Determined to save something, if possi¬ 
ble, and the idea possessing me that we 
were in shoal water, I decided to sink her 
at once, then raise her afterward, if we- 
could. 

A lot of fixed ammunition lay scattered 
around on deck, so, calling to my men, we 
hastily loaded a heavy gun, tore off a hatch¬ 
way, depressed the muzzle as low as we 
could, and fired through her below the 
water-line. The sea immediately began to- 
pour in, so putting the bodies that lay on 
deck into our boats as speedily as possible, 
we sprang into them ourselves, and pulled 
away from the vessel that was now settling 
fast beneath the waves. 

As the water reached the fire, the vessel 
seemed to groan in an agony as the con¬ 
flicting elements came iu contact, and with 
a heavy list to port, sank beneath the sur¬ 
face of the sea some six feet down before 
she grounded on bottom, the hot air and 
steam making for a few moments a seeth¬ 
ing caldron of the waters around us. 

As she sank down, the natives on the 
shore howled like fiends incarnate, and 
began to leave the shore in their canoes, 
and make for us as we rowed for our vessel. 

The Endeavor, fortunately, was only a 
short distance off, so we were soon on 
hoard, our boats hoisted up and swung in¬ 
board by the davits, and our boarding- 
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netting, that had been dropped for us to 
leave the vessel, was triced up in a hurry. 

The canoes were approaching us rapidly, 
but a well-directed shot from our swivel 
caused them to sheer off in a hurry, they 
returning to the shore, from which they 
watched our movements. 

We bad eleven bodies on board, so our 
first duty was to examine them and see if 
we could identify them; hut we could not, 
unfortunately, for the savages had emptied 
their pockets of even the most trifling arti¬ 
cles, having nothing whatever about them. 
They seemed like Dutchmen aud Swedes, 
although our gunner was of the opinion 
that some of them were Frenchmen. 

It was all conjecture, however, and all 
we could do was to sew the unfortunate be¬ 
ings up in canvas, and give them a sailor’s 
burial, which we did, running a few miles 
off shore into deep water for that purpose; 
and, after reading the burial service for 
mariners from the Episcopal prayer-book, 
launched them beyond the reach of further 
mortal strife. 

We lay near the submerged vessel while 
making our arrangements for this ending 
■of a sad scene, and had made a reverential 
■disposition of the mangled remains, and 
were back again, long before the savages 
•on shore understood our intentions. 

As it was drawing near to uiglit when we 
returned, I gave directions for preparations 
to lie at anchor near the wreck, ordering 
port fires to be burned until daylight came 
again, aud for a gun to be fired every half 
hour, in order to warn the natives that we 
were ready for an attack at any moment. 

Firing a gun so often produced the de¬ 
sired result, for the natives howled dis¬ 
mally in concert, just Outside of the space 
in the water lighted by our fires, not daring 
to come within the charmed circle# as a 
•dose from the gua was hurled in that di¬ 
rection whenever they attempted that 
game; and as they had some of their party 
wounded in the first of it, they did not 
■care to repeat the experiment of getting 
within range too often. 

I was too anxious to sleep much that 
.night, only catching catnaps on deck, 
waking with a start every time the cannon 
belched forth its spiteful roar. 

Everything has an end, and that night, 
•of course, was no exception, for old Sol 
came around at the appointed hour, the 
dusk of morning rapidly clearing away. 


revealing the wreck in the same position 
we bad left it in, the masts and sails pro¬ 
jecting from the water, a mournful tomb¬ 
stone to her former glory. 

u What are you going to do with the 
wreck?” inquired my mate, as we hauled 
up us near as possible to it. 

“ “We can do nothing hut strip her,”. I 
answered. ‘‘It is too had to leave so 
much rigging and canvas in the hands of 
the savages; and X am determined to get 
all we can from her.” 

Both of my officers coincided with me, 
so we detailed a gang of men to get into 
the riggiug on the sunken craft, and get 
what they could from her. 

The men X sent were soon busily em¬ 
ployed unbending sails, sending down the 
topmasts into the water, anil unreeving the 
rigging from the mastheads. 

As fast as a boat was loaded with the 
wrecked material, we took it on board, 
even taking the topmasts and spars on 
deck; and as X sent a new watch as fast as 
one set got tired, we kept the things com- 
ing right along, until at night nothing was 
left standing but the hare masts on. tire, 
sunken vessel. They were heeled overj 
and seemingly already to snap off, so we 
applied the axe, and sent them by the 
board in a jiffy. 

The wreck righted on her keel as soon 
as this leverage on the hull was removed, 
and showed us at once that the deck was 
scarcely three feet under the water. 

“ What is the reason we can’t unload 
ber?” asked the mate, as he saw what 
effect cutting the masts away had on her, 
and how near the surface the hatchway was. 

“We can get something out of her, if we 
can’t unload her; if we can keep the 
bloody cannibals off,’* X said musingly, for 
X had a project come into my head at once. 

We passed the night in the same manner 
as the previous one, the natives, just out of 
sight, warning us by their unceasing howls 
that we must be on the alert all the time, or 
suffer the .consequence of a surprise; so our 
gun banged away at regular intervals, the 
same as before, although we saved some 
ammunition, for we only used blank car¬ 
tridges in the swivel, and light ones at that; 
we succeeded, by ramming the charges pret¬ 
ty well, and wetting the mouth of the can¬ 
non with a moist sponge, in getting as loud 
reports as though we had discharged full 
rounds. 
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The natives were on hand in the morning, 
hatching our motions with jealous eyes, 
even if they couldn’t fathom our motives 
in remaining in the vicinity of the wreck; 
yet X knew they were sure we contemplated 
doing something with her, for they were 
hovering around the shore in their canoes, 
ready to make a dash at any moment when 
they thought our vigilance was relaxed 
enough for them to attempt an attack on us. 

The wreck lay in easy position, so we 
hauled up alongside, as near as we could, 
lowered a boat, and sent a half dozen men 
to see if anything could be fished out of its 
hold, the mate taking charge of the crew 
of wreckers. 

‘‘What chance is there of doing any¬ 
thing ?” I shouted, as they clambered on 
the deck of the wreck, and waded round 
Up to their waist in water. 

“ I think we can do something, sir; there 
appears to be some bits of wood that were 
hsed for chocks floating in the hold,” the 
tnate roared in reply. 

“ Save all of those chocks and bring them 
on board for me to look at,” I cried out. 

The mate-soon brought me a few dozen 
pieces that the men had secured at the ex¬ 
pense of a thorough soaking. 

“Sandal wood, or I’m a sinner,” I said, 
after giving the bits a critical examination. 

“Are you sure, sir?” the mate asked, 
eagerly. 

“ Sure! of course I am; that is the pure 
article, and if I can get a load out of that 
Wreck, lam a mademan,” Isaid, decisively. 

“How about salvage?” the mate whis¬ 
pered, cautiously. 

I had expected that question to be asked, 
at any moment, and go was prepared to 
answer it. 

“All hands are entitled to salvage, of 
course,” I said, “ and I am prepared to do 
Wbatereris right in that matter, which we 
Will settle, if possible, in a manner that will 
be satisfactory.” 

“ The crew are talking some, already,” 
the mate said, “ and want to have a fair 
Understanding.” 

“Musterall hands aft,” I ordered at once. 

“ Boys,” I began when they assembled, 
* # yoa shipped this voyage to go trading 
Wftb me. There is now a possibility of our 
getting something for the owners of this 
property, whoever it belongs to, but it will 
cost me something to victual you, and pay 
for the loss of time while we are employed 


here. All hands, however, are entitled 
a share of what is saved, in due proportion^ 
and if you care to work with the under¬ 
standing that you shall have extra money- 
for this labor of wrecking, hook on; but 
must be unanimous among you, or I shall- 
abandon the unfortunate craft, and pro&e— 
cute my regular voyage without delay;” 

They decided at once to hookon, so wrtfj 7 
an expression of relief and satisfaction oo 
their countenances they went forward. 

We managed by nightfall to have quite- 
a respectable pile of the valuable wood o& 
board, and I knew, that whatever my share 
of the heap was, I had made quite a ITttle- 
sum toward reimbursing me in my venture.; 
and so turned in with a light heart. 

That night a new project came into Jtiy 
mind, and I determined to see in the morn¬ 
ing what chance there was of carrying it 
out 

At daylight, I called all hands and tola 
them that X was now going to require a 
great deal of them. “ I am going, boys”* 
Isaid, “to raise that wreck, if poasitde^ 
It is all uncertainty, for we don’t km>»*r 
whether she is loaded or not; but we mztst 
take our chance about that. If her voyage 
was about over, which I am inclined i<> 
think was the fact, we shall make a good 
thing of it; if she has done but little trad¬ 
ing, you will have wasted your work for 
nothing, while I lose your time in wagsj^ 
What do you say?” 

They all said * yes,’ without a raomenV& 
reflection, for they knew that more days- 
meant more dollars to them, and so whether 
it was a success or not they lost nothing. 

“How do you intend to raise her?” the 
mate asked. 

“ With casks,” I replied. 

“ Casks, where are they?” he inquired., 
in surprise. 

“ We have got a lot of New England rum 
stowed below, so you must break balk, get. 
the casks on deck, then we will to-night,, 
when one watch is turned in, put an auger 
into them and let it run into the scuppers.” 

“ What a risk of money that is, sir. Xou, 
don’t know whether that vessel has gut- 
enough to payor not. I wouldn’t doit.” 

“ Thanks for the advice, but I shall take- 
the chances, ” I said. 

Late that afternoon we had forty-Sy^- 
barrels of rum on deck, the hold stow^& 
again, and the crew wondering what t>j& 
earth I was going to do, and castiug manv? 
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an anxious and longing look at the liquor 
within their reach. 

We kept & bright lookout, however, to 
prevent any from drawing any of the liquor 
surreptitiously, and make trouble for us, 
and having sent the watch on deck to take 
in the topsail, we went to work with bits 
and in with them. 

Gurgle, gurgle, gurgle, went the liqupr, 
the fumes coming out with the noise, reach¬ 
ing even to the men aloft; but we made 
them stay there on the pretence of watch¬ 
ing the shore, until the whole of my stock 
of liquors was helping to make grog of the 
Goro Sea, the sailors growling away at the 
waste. 

When they came down it was gone, not 
even a chipper left in any of the casks, and 
they could only grunt their displeasure at 
this little dodge played upon them. 

Long before morning we had filled the 
casks with saltwater, and destroyed any 
hope that might have lingered in their 
thoughts of rinsing them out and getting 
some weak stuff by it. 

Now came the tug of war. 

We had to weight a rope in the middle, 
drop it down in front of the bows of the 
wreck, put out a couple of boats and see if 
it could be swept under her. 

We were fortunate, for they succeeded 
in getting it nearly to the forward chains 
before it brought them up. 

We now sent a couple of casks overboard, 
they being all slung, secured them to the 
hawser under the vessel, and drew them 
close alongside. 

This being done a small tin pump we had 
brought with us for the purpose of drawing 
the rum was now introduced into a cask, 
and the barrel partly emptied, then shifted 
across the vessel to the other side, and the 
other one wholly pumped out, after which 
the first one was entirely emptied. 

I did not expect that very great results 
would occur when one set of barrels was 
in position, and so was not disappointed 
when we saw how little effect they had on 
the wreck, but ordered another line to be 
drawn under as quickly as possible, and the 
6 ame operation to be repeated. 

While the second batch was being 
pumped out, a line for the third was being 
swayed under, and by the time fifteen pairs 
of casks were floating alongside we began 
to see great results from our labors, for the 
vessel was now up over a foot from the 


bottom, every new pair adding to her buoy¬ 
ancy. 

We got a surplus pair of casks under for¬ 
ward now, drew them as close to the vessel 
as we could, pumped them out, relieved the 
first pair, fleeted them aft to the next pair, 
filled them with water, drew them tight, 
and so shifted the whole along, raising the 
vessel nearly two inches higher by this 
operation. 

It was now night, and as the men had 
worked all day like dogs, when the welcome 
call to knock off was given they were quite 
ready to do so without any urging. 

You must not think that this work went 
along smoothly and harmoniously; far 
from it. It was bothering and fudging all 
the time, to get the ropes placed, and then 
it required unceasing care to attend to the 
barrels to keep them from slipping, while 
the utmost attention had to he paid to the 
natives on shore to keep them in due awe 
of our guns, and prevent their making a 
dash and ending in a moment the work we 
had accomplished. 

From their quietness, I dreaded all the 
time we were at work, that they allowed 
us to do so without any demonstration on 
their part, only because we should have our 
labor for our pains, and several times I 
should have ordered the work to be aban¬ 
doned had not the thought of the sandal 
wood we had already saved returned to me, 
and renewed my belief that there was more 
in the same place. 

Fortunately, I had plenty of powder on. 
board, so that night I directed that a liberal 
use of the swivel should he made, to show 
that we did not relax vigilance for a 
moment. 

"We were favored by fortune, and not dis¬ 
turbed that night any more than we had 
been on the previous ones, and the nsxt 
morning went to work with renewed 
energy. 

When we had exhausted all our casks, 
we found that we had only raised the wreck 
so that the deck was just above the level of 
the water, and that it would require certain¬ 
ly a hundred more to get her above the hole 
in her side where the ball we had fired 
through her had gone out, so we decided 
to fish out of the hatches all we could, and 
see how much we could Lighten her. 

The crew worked bravely, and although 
they had to be iu the water nearly all the 
time, as it was warm weather they did not 
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mind that, but just went at it like the brave 
fellows they were. 

We found, to our delight, that there was 
a great deal of sandal wood floating in the 
main hatchway, so the boys began to send 
it along as fast as possible, and I knew at 
Slight, that even if I had to cut and ran for 
it in a second’s time there now was enough 
zq make me whole for my rum. 

• Lightening her didn’t raise the vessel 
^oy, for the sea kept her full through the 
hole in her side; but I knew if the Endeav¬ 
or would take enough of the cargo that we 
could patch the hole in some way, so we 
could pump her out, and have her afloat 
again without loading us. 

We were bringing the Endeavor down, 
however, and the next day she was nearly 
to the scuppers, so we had to quit taking 
•any more on board, and turn our attention 
to the wreck. 

Our first business was to fill the barrels, 
a pair at a time again, draw them down as 
smugly as we could, and pump them out 
again, and so on, repeating the operation 
we had gone through with once before. 
This time it showed what effect lightening 
her had, for the hole in. her side now came 
just to the water, so that the sea flowed in 
.and out. Our work now was comparative¬ 
ly easy. 

We rigged a staging down the main hatch, 
having it some three feet in the water in 
the hold, sent out some planks to the side 
-if the vessel from the staging, and prepared 
co plug the hole. 

In the first place we sawed it as nearly 
tound as we could, from the outside of the 
vessel; having done which we took a piece 
of a spar that was larger than the hole, and 
pointing the end drove it in with top mauls 
as hard as we could. This being accom¬ 
plished the sea no longer ebbed and flowed 
in the wreck, and now all we had to do was 
to pump her out if she didn’t leak else¬ 
where. 

Trying the pumps, and finding they 
worked freely, a gang of men went to work 
ou them, while, rigging a whip from our 
yardarm, we assisted them on the Endeavor, 
by hoisting it out in barrels. Our work 
began to tell, and at night we had her half 
pumped out, and rolling at her anchors 
Alongside of us. I tell you we felt gay as 
We saw how we were succeeding, and also 
beard that she had lots of barter in her hold. 

I knew now, that if I could save what 


there was in her, and get it safely to China, 
I had made my fortune, and in the future 
I could see a brown stone mansion on 
Beacon Street, like the one Seymour was 
occupying when I left, loom up before me 
as bright as day, while nigger coachmen 
were cracking whips over me all night; 
although the latter part of my dreams X 
firmly believe arose from our swivel that 
faithfully roared out its warning note to the 
natives at its regular periods. 

I didn’t allow my crew to pump that night, 
for I wanted to ascertain if the wreck leaked 
any, and also wanted them to be fresh in 
the morning. As soon as it was light 
enough we measured the water in the hold, 
and found there were only a couple of 
inches more than when we knocked off 
the night before, so at it again we went, 
determined to clean her all out. 

By noon she was as dry as a Shaker 
bucket, so now we went to work on the 
hole we had made. The plug was driven in 
as tightly as sturdy arms could send it, then 
sawed off smooth, a large piece of tarred 
canvas tacked ou with small nails over the 
plug, some plank spiked over the canvas, 
and then we gave the whole concern a, 
thorough coat of tar over all. 

Having done this outside we repeated the 
performance on the peg inside the hold 
rnakiug it perfectly water tight. 

“I guess that snoodle-dog will stand all 
the banging it can get in one passage across 
the Atlantic,” the mate said, when he had 
finished the job, he having taken the whole 
charge of it, being a good workman with 
tools. 

“All I want it to do,” I replied, “ is to 
make one trip through the China Sea, and 
that will answer my purpose.” 

“You don’t mean to tow that hulk to 
Canton, do you?” he asked, with some 
curiosity. 

“Towher. f not far. I calculate when 
we get the masts that we cut away, and 
which are towing astern, shipped again, 
we’ll let her do a part of her own carting.” 

“By thunder, that is a trick! I didn’t 
think of that, Til take her there if you say 
so,” my mate said, with enthusiasm. 

“ We’ll rig her first, and talk afterwards; 
but now she is free from water let’s see if 
we can find out where she belongs, and 
what about her,” I said. 

Somehow we had refrained from going 
below, either in the cabin or forward, both 
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of which places were on fire when we scut¬ 
tled her in the hurry we did. Turning our 
steps aft, we looked down the cabin gang¬ 
way. The stairs were gone; one look suf¬ 
ficed to tell us that it would be useless to 
look for identification there, for it was all 
burned up, the staterooms having fallen 
in, a mass of charred wood, their contents 
destroyed beyond recognition. 

The fire had done no material damage to 
the hull of the vessel, aft, so we looked 
forward. The condition was the same 
there; and as there was no name painted 
on the hull we could discover nothing that 
would lead to her identification. 

■We found, however, that we had sunk 
her just in time, for one short half hour 
would have served to bum holes through 
her in a number of places; so we felt happy 
to think I had, on the impulse of the mo¬ 
ment, let drive a ball through her as I did. 

Having finished our examination, we con¬ 
cluded to make a new move, and this was 
to tow her further off shore. 

The windlass was in perfect order, so we 
hove short on the cables, there being two 
out, and getting a hawser from the Endeav¬ 
or, hoisted the anchors to the hawse-holes, 
and were in motion in a few moments. 

As soon as the natives perceived we were 
underway they came out from the laud in 
canoes, with a perfect storm of yells. It 
was hurrah boys, I assure you. 

Slowly but surely we forged ahead, and 
a mile from where we started we dropped 
the anchors of the wreck, jumped into our 
boat, pulled hurriedly-to the Endeavor, 
clambered on board, stuck out on the haw¬ 
ser to the wreck to the batter end, let it slip, 
and prepared to give the approaching canoes 
another warm reception. Two broadsides 
sufficed to scatter them, and making a 
couple of tacks in shore of our prize we 
sent the natives back in a hurry. 

How came the tug of war. We had to 
break bulk in our prize, clear away around 
the masts, finding that the'unfortunate 
trader’s voyage must have been nearly com¬ 
pleted, for she had piles upon piles of tor¬ 
toise shell, and heap after heap of sandal 
wood, with very little barter on board, most 
of which was ruined by the water; but we 
cleared away finally, and took out the 
gtump3 of the masts. This being done, we 
fitted the ends of the masts in the water, 
. rigged our purchases, and prepared to step 
them the next day. We got at work on 


them in the morning, and with some muck- 
ling got them stepped at last, and had part 
of the standing rigging set up before night. 

We worked like beavers fora week, final¬ 
ly getting the rigging all atanto; and a 
queer-looking craft she was, with her masts 
thus shortened down. 

It took another week to fit her sails, for 
all had to be reduced, someway; and hav¬ 
ing done this we turned our attention to 
below. 

By uncasing a lot of goods on the En¬ 
deavor we managed to get enough boards 
to fit up some quarters in the cabin, or what 
was left of it, for the crew we were going 
to put on board, and having made it habit¬ 
able, Mr. Snell the mate took charge of her 
with six of our men. 

The arms of our prize consisted of four 
iron guns, six pounders, and as they were 
all discharged, we had no difficulty in put¬ 
ting them in serviceable condition. 

There were no signs of a boarding-netting, 
and as I had a plan of my own, we all hands, 
from myself to the boy with us, turned on 
to making one for the “ Stub and Twist,” 
as one of our crew termed the unfortunate 
craft. 

We used up all the spare stuff we had to 
make such a netting as she needed, but at¬ 
tributing her loss to the lack of one I would 
not allow her to be called ready for service 
until it was completed. It was done at last, 
however, and although it was made in a 
hurry, and out of such things as we.had, 
yet it was one that in time of need would 
prove serviceable, and was a great deal bet¬ 
ter than none, if it was a rough affair. 

The galley of the Stub was a pretty fair 
one, but as there were no provisions on 
board, excepting some salt beef and pork, 
even the water being spoiled, we sent a suf¬ 
ficiency to last the crew for the voyage I 
intended making, as well as plenty of 
ammunition. 

We were quite ready at last, and it was 
with a sigh of relief that I left the Stub for 
my own good Endeavor, telling Snell that 
the next morning at daylight we would get 
underway and go to Lauoa, where Seymour 
had found his wife, and see how the market 
was there. 

Nothing of note transpired during the 
night, so at six in the morning we prepared 
to leave Bava and the treacherous Kanakas, 
hoping that no other ship would ever be en¬ 
trapped into capture by the wily natives. 
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“ Way, haul away, haul away, my JoBey! 

Way, haul away, haul away, my Jo P 
roared the gunner in stentorian voice, as he 
led off in a sonorous chanty, the crew join¬ 
ing in with wild glee, their exuberance of 
joy knowing no hounds at the prospect of 
getting away from such inhospitable re¬ 
gions; for they little thought then that I 
had no idea of leaving the Feejees until I 
had visited the other islands, and ascer¬ 
tained what could be done with the natives 
there. 

Suddenly a hail was heard from our con¬ 
sort. 

“Ay, ay, there! what’s wanted?” roared 
Mr. Jacobs, my second mate, who was now 
acting chief, in the absence of Mr. Snell, 
on the Stub, who was calling to ns. 

“ Look to wind’ard !” he roared, pointing 
as he spoke. 

Gazing in the direction of his index finger, 
I saw a sight that gave me considerable 
alarm. About three miles away were a 
fleet of large canoes crowded with natives, 
coming directly before the wind down on 
us, and I well knew what it meant 

“Captain Snell,” I shouted, “there is 
mischief ahead for us. Load your guns 
with punches, give revolvers to your men, 
and be ready for a muss p> 

“Ay, ay, sir,” came ringing back. 

Big Ben, our gunner, immediately began 
to look after his battery, while I saw that 
our ammunition was placed in handy posi¬ 
tion, and gave the men firearms, together 
with loaded revolvers, and warned them 
that now they must prove men, or we should 
run a chance of losing our lives, as the men 
on Mr. Snell’s vessel had lost theirs. 

Nearer and nearer came the canoes, and 
Big-Ben was getting ready to swing his 
swivel into position to give them a dose, 
when the approaching flotilla hauled on the 
wind, shot off, and then hove to. 

“ What does that mean?” I asked, anx¬ 
iously. 

Before my question could he answered I 
saw a canoe with two men in it leave a 
large one, and come toward ns, one pad¬ 
dling, one waving a green bough. 

“ That is a little encouraging,” X mut¬ 
tered. 

The canoe went to the Stub first, passed 
a few words with Captain Snell, and then 
came to me. 

“ What do yon want?” X asked, in my 
purest Kanaka. 


“ Speak English if you can, I can under¬ 
stand *that,” said the native with the green 
branch. 

“ David Whippey, how are you ?” I shout¬ 
ed, recognizing the man as soon as he spoke. 

“By George! have you come back 
again ?” he asked, excitedly. 

“ I think I have. Come on board,” was 
my answer. 

In a few minntes, David Whippey, the 
Kan tucket renegade whaleman, was on my 
quarter-deck, and we were shaking hands 
as sociably as you please. 

The first thing we did was to go below, 
where I extended the hospitality of my 
cabin without delay. 

“Ah! this is better than^ara, after all,” 
he murmured, as a pint of fine old port dis¬ 
appeared down his throat. 

“ You need only to say the word, and 
you can leave this country instanter, and 
never touch their cata again,” was my re¬ 
mark, as he put his glass down, for the 
second time, empty. 

“I suppose so; but I am too well identi¬ 
fied with my present life, as you well know, 
to ever think of leaving it; and besides, I 
am getting entirely too old to dream of aban¬ 
doning my wives and children whom X 
love.” 

I looked closely at Whippey as he spoke, 
and saw that he was too old to entertain 
the idea of returning to civilization again. 
His hair was thin and gray, while his coun¬ 
tenance gave every indication that his voy¬ 
age of life was nearly over, and I knew that 
if he were to return to his home iu Nan¬ 
tucket he would find his old friends scat¬ 
tered and gone, while his family was entire¬ 
ly extinguished, he being the only one left. 

“What are you doing here, with this 
fleet of canoes ?” I asked, as these thoughts 
flashed over me. 

“We are looking for your old enemy, 
Darnsford,” was the somewhat unexpected 
reply. 

“Darnsford! is he alive?” I Bhouted, in 
surprise. 

“He was, a couple of months ago; such 
men as he, as my grandmother used to say, 
are like chickens, who with curses, come 
home nights to roost.” 

“ I thought when you took him from us 
that the natives would brain him without 
delay.” 

“ So did I,” Baid Whippey; “ but the ras¬ 
cal was too smooth with his tongue for the 
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chief, who contemplated burning him alive 
as soon as he got on shore; but the half-breed 
actually talked him out of that idea, by 
laughing at the chief, telling him he had 
paid altogether too much for him, and that 
he could have been got cheaper, and now 
it was too bad to lose so much for so little, 
when he could keep him a while, get partly 
paid by work, and then carry out his re¬ 
venge; and, after all, it was only for a 
woman, and women were cheap there. 

“ The blackguard talked that way, told 
the chief what he had seen in foreign 
countries, and actually, in the time it took 
to carry him five miles’ without one single 
plea, directly, for his life, he made himself 
appear so valuable that it was decided, not 
to kill him immediately, as he was too val¬ 
uable an acquisition, 

* * They have held him three years a pris¬ 
oner, although he was furnished with a 
wife, and now, a couple of months ago they 
were tired of him, and about to knock him 
in the head, when a vessel came along 
trading. 

“I was sent for to act as interpreter, but 
found they were all Dutchmen; and as I 
couldn’t understand them at all, and as 
Damsford could, he was respited for the 
time, and conducted the trade much to the 
satisfaction of the chief. 

“When the vessel sailed, which she did 
in the nighttime, suddenly, it was found 
he had escaped in her, probably inducing 
the captain to carry him ofE, to act as in¬ 
terpreter the balance of the voyage; and 
worse than all, the chief’s oldest daughter 
had accompanied him in his flight, prob¬ 
ably aiding him to escape. 

“ The chief is thoroughly aroused, and 
swears that his child shall be brought back, 
and Damsford killed, or there shall never 
be any more trading. Tui Yiti, the king 
at Ambow, is backing the chief, and has 
given strong assistance. 

“We thought one of these vessels was 
the one Damsford escaped in, so part of 
our fleet came on, to bring me to ascertain 
if he was here, and if It was so, then the 
whole fleet of two hundred canoes were to 
make an attack, immediately if necessary, 
but to-night anyway.” 

I was surprised at this revelation, for I 
made sure that Damsford had suffered the 
penalties of his crimes long ago; but as he 
had not, I asked Whippey the name of the 
■vessel that Damsford left in. 


“ It was a brig, something like your con¬ 
sort, only her masts were not so stumpy, 
called the Gottlieb. I don’t know where 
she hailed from.” 

I now told Whippey all about my consort, 
and how we came to be possessed of her, 
so he immediately solved the riddle. 

“ Damsford brought her here,” he said, 
“cheating the captain into the idea of 
great chances for trading, when all regular 
traders are aware that Rava is the poorest 
island, and that the natives are the most 
treacherous. 

“His intentions were to take the brig by 
surprise, get the natives on shore, all but a 
few, under some pretext or other, then get 
underway, make those he had on board sea¬ 
sick while pretending they were blown to 
sea, and promising the natives he had with 
him that he would get her back in a little 
while, cany her and the freight into China, 
sell out, get a fresh start, abandon his new 
wife and crew, and leave with a fortune 
for Europe or America, the latter, I think, 
to have revenge on you and Mr. Seymour. 

“ O the villain! Xonr coming so unex¬ 
pectedly as you did, disarranged his plans, 
and he has probably fled on shore with his 
woman, after firing the vessel, never dream¬ 
ing you would save her.” 

“ It is all explained now. But what will 
you do ?” I asked. 

“ Dare you trust having a dozen chiefs 
on hoard, I giving my word you shall not 
he molested ?” 

I did dare to, and replied in the affirm¬ 
ative. 

Going on deck immediately, he waved 
his hands in a peculiar manner, while I 
shouted to Mr. Snell that it was all righfc r 
and to lower his boat and come on hoard. 

When Whippey had done waving, several 
of the canoes started at once for us, while 
Snell got into his boat and sculled her to 
the Endeavor, alone, looking very pale, but 
determined. 

“ It is all right,” I said, in assuring tones; 
“ these are allies, not enemies. I have no 
time for explanations now, but feel entirely 
easy, for we have got a streak of luck 
now.” 

Before Snell could Bay a word, the ca¬ 
noes that had started for ns were down 
alongside, and, in answer to an invitation 
from Whippey and myself, half a dozen 
chiefs came on hoard, and heard the story 
from their renegade. 
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Tlieir plan of action was decided on at 
once, and telling them. I should wait a 
while in that locality until their movement 
was over, I saw my dusky visitors leave, 
greatly to the satisfaction of Captain Snell, 
who breathed easier as they departed. 

While they were going, I told all hands 
the whole story of my former visit to the 
islands, and the turn that affairs had taken, 
and that I should remain to watch proceed¬ 
ings. By the time I had related the story 
as concisely as I could, the fleet of canoes 
were in motion, while from around the 
point, where they had hitherto been, con¬ 
cealed, came a crowd of canoes larger than 
we had hitherto seen. 

The two masses joined, and, with terrific 
yells, started for the shore as fast as wind 
and paddles would take them. 

There were over two hundred canoes in 
the fleet, and, as each canoe would average 
thirty men, X felt grateful enough to think 
that their attention was turned from ns 
in other ways. 

Had we been attacked by such numbers, 
although we should have caused great de¬ 
struction and devastation among them, 
they would- have overwhelmed us in the 
end; and consequently I should not now 
have been here in Boston, narrating this 
yarn to you.’ Steadily they advanced to 
the shore, and anxiously we awaited for 
the termination of their descent 
There was such a host of invaders that 
the natives of Rava made no opposition to 
their landing, so we saw them form into 
solid columns on the shore, and disappear 
in the mountains. 

Captain Snell went on hoard the Gott¬ 
lieb, as we now must call her, and in com¬ 
pany we stood in as near as we could, and 
waited for the invaders to return. 

Loud yells informed us as to their line of 
march, the cries suddenly ceasing to he 
heard. 

For two hours we remained in suspense, 
and then exultant cries were home on the 
air to us. 

Soon the host of natives were seen filing 
out of the woods, with shouts that seemed 
to have rejoicing and sorrow in their tones, 
and presently we descried that they were 
dragging the form of a Kanaka, who was 
forced along with no gentle hand, although 
he struggled violently to escape from their 
clutches. 

As the end of the procession came in 


view, I saw with the spyglass that they 
were bringing a litter, on which lay the 
form of a native who had been wounded 
in whatever fight they had had. 

The natives soon got to their canoes, 
embarked, and immediately paddled for us, 
forming a circle around the two vessels, 
greatly to the alarm of my crew, even Mr. 
Snell, on the Gottlieb, getting nervous 
about our position. 

One canoe came directly toward the 
Endeavor, and in the stem, greatly to my 
regret, I saw the form of David Whippey 
lying on a rude stretcher, his form stained 
with blood. 

I soon discovered the cause. When the 
natives landed on Rava, the inhabitants 
had fled to their stockaded village before 
the overwhelming force, that had halted 
in the vicinity, and then sent a party of am¬ 
bassadors, of whom David was one, to 
treat with them for Damsford, if he was 
on the island. 

The man was there, with the chief’s 
daughter, as Whippey reasoned, and the 
inhabitants, on being threatened with anni¬ 
hilation if they were not surrendered to 
the attacking force, decided to do so with¬ 
out further parley. 

As soon as this decision was arrived at, 
Damsford raised a musket and fired at the 
ambassadors; then seizing a club, killed 
the woman they sought, who stood near 
him. He was knocked down by those with 
whom he sought protection, and immedi¬ 
ately secured and given up. 

The bail from the musket that he fired 
struck Whippey iu the groin, inflicting a 
serious wound, and the chiefs had brought 
him to my vessel, to see if he could receive 
any alleviation at my hands. 

I am something of a surgeon, and having 
a beautiful case of instruments, I took 
them, and got into the canoe. 

Whippey lay there in intense pain, the 
perspiration standing in beads all over his 
face. With the utmost sympathy for the 
Bufferer, I pressed his hand gently, and 
asked where he was hurt. 

“ The ball struck in the groin,” he mur¬ 
mured, faintly, his eye roving from mine 
to the instruments, and back again with 
restless motion. 

Examining the wound critically, I in¬ 
serted the probe, and soon discovered the 
hall. 

“ I have found the ball, David, and can 
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soon relieve you; and I hope that you will 
soon be over this little scratch ” I said, in 
a jocular tone, although I felt much differ¬ 
ently than I spoke. 

“Pull it out, then; hut I greatly fear I 
am a goner, for wounds don’t get well in a 
hurry in this climate,”'he replied. 

Going carefully to work, I sought the 
hall with my instrument, and with some 
little difficulty succeeded in extracting it as 
successfully as the most experienced sur¬ 
geon in our late war could have done. 

“Here, David,” I said, handing him the 
pellet of lead, “I have got it. Keep it as 
a relic, to show after you are well.” 

He smiled feebly, but took the bullet, 
putting it in a safe place in his grasscloth 
dress. 

The natives had been looking at me with 
considerable'suspicion while I was oper¬ 
ating; but their faces assumed a more 
pleasant air as I removed the hall, and 
carefully dressed the wound. 

“Do you want to come on hoard and 
stay until you are better?” I asked my 
patient. 

“I do not think I shall ever he better; 
hut would like to come, if you will receive 
one who has forsaken his country.” 

“ Pooh! stop that kind of talk, and come 
along, as soon as I have got a stateroom 
ready.” 

Leaving him, I went to my vessel, and 
soon was prepared to receive the wounded 
man on a couch in. the cabin. 

As soon as he was disposed of, a large 
part of the canoes left for their various 
islands, from which they had departed in 
allied force to capture Darnsford, leaving 
only those who were under the immediate 
control of Whippey. 

The prisoner was carried away with those 
who departed, I avoiding seeing him, hav¬ 
ing no desire to gloat over a fallen enemy, 
regardless of the crimes he had committed. 

We knew that the death of Darnsford 
was certain, though Whippey never men¬ 
tioned him, avoiding uttering his name, 
and seeming to shudder when it was spoken; 
so, seeing the subject made him nervous, I 
forbade any one alluding to it, in any shape 
or form, where he could hear it. 

My patient revived some in a few days, 
his wound appearing to heal with the first 
intention, and his spirits seemed to return, 
so that he laughed and joked, told us many 
little incidents about the life of the canni¬ 


bals, and urged me strongly to commence 
trading at Hava, saying his tribe, who were 
camped on shore, would protect me. 

As he was recovering so well, I hoisted 
my signal for trade, some pieces of calico 
in the rigging, and went to work. 

The Gottlieb had been surprised before 
trade had opened at Rava, and as I was full 
of things the natives wanted, I did a roar¬ 
ing traffic at that island, the natives being 
rich in sandal-wood and tortoise-shell, and 
poor in our barter. 

Although I was busy for ten days, filling 
the Endeavor, as well as the Gottlieb, I 
always found time to attend to the wound 
of my patient; and, as I look back to that 
time, I have nothing bitter in the memory 
of it to reflect upon. 

We were through, at last, and started 
for Lauoa, where Whippey belonged, in 
order to leave him, the canoes with his 
tribe forming an escort of honor during our 
progress. 

We had to shorten sail on the Endeavor, 
to allow the Gottlieb to keep up with us, 
for she was a dull sailer with her sails re¬ 
duced so, making Snell rage every time he 
hove the log. 

As soon as we were started, Whippey 
called for me. 

“ When shall we reach Lauoa?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“About to-morrow night,” I answered. 
“Why?” 

“ I will tell you why—I am dying.” 

“ Dying! nonsense! you are nearly well,” 
I exclaimed. 

“Ear from it; I have known for twenty- 
four hours that I was seized with death, 
but thought then, and do now, that I should 
last a week longer. 

“ The tribe, as soou as I am gone, will 
declare you have killed me; so you had 
better get away as soon as possible after 
I leave the vessel, for couriers will he de¬ 
spatched to all the islands, to give notice 
of my death, in order that the priests may 
convene to elect my successor, according 
to custom; and they will come in state, 
and if you are round, you will he made 
the victim of their rage, without regard to 
loss of life on our side.” 

“ I had rather doubt your death,” I said; 
“and if you will only keep your wound 
cool and courage up, I believe you’ll get 
well, after all,” I said, as cheerfully as 
possible. 
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“ Courage up! I should think you knew 
enough of David Whippey, to know that 
he did not lack that, and isn’t afraid to die 
now, although he is aware his hours are 
numbered,” he said, mildly, hut forcibly. 

I now saw that the man was thoroughly 
frightened, or else he knew his own condi¬ 
tion much better than I thought I did, so I 
at once said I would reexamine his wound. 

Taking off the bandages, I gave the hurt 
severe scrutiny, and saw at once that which 
I had hitherto overlooked, owing to the 
immense quantity of marks from the tat¬ 
tooing he had undergone. 

The wound, instead of healing with the 
first intention, as I supposed, although I 
had kept a rag in the orifice on the surface, 
had formed a secretion where the ball had 
lodged, and that David Whippey was suf¬ 
fering from pyaemia, or pus poison, it hav¬ 
ing permeated his whole system as surely 
as though arsenic was at work. 

My countenance fell at the discovery, in 
spite of my efforts to retain my composure, 
which the man noticed at once. 

“I knew I was right,” he said. “How 
long do you think I shall last?” 

“Shall I tell you truly?” I inquired. 

“ Certainly. I am not afraid of death, 
and I want to know exactly what you 
think of it.” 

“My brave fellow,” I exclaimed, “I 
think you are doomed to pass away in two 
days, although your system may be strong 
enough to resist final dissolution for a 
week. But why did you let me dally Tound 
here so long, when I could have returned 
you to your family some time ago ?” 

“ The reason I did it was because you 
were a townsman, and I wanted you to re¬ 
turn home rich. A few days or hours will 
be of no consequence to me, and it may be 
the turning-point in your life. I want you 
to promise to sail from these waters as 
soon as you get me into a canoe to go on 
shore; and if I die before we reach there, 
delay your passage until night, and then 
slip from these natives with us; for, al¬ 
though pretty good fellows to me, they 
will be worse than fiends in hell to you if 
I die on board; and give me a sailor’s bur¬ 
ial at sea. A picture of my mother that is 
on me, I want you to send along to Davy 
Jones with me.” 

He was considerably exhausted even 
with what little he had said; so I saw he 
was, after all, a better judge of his condi¬ 


tion than I thought him to be when I first 
examined his wound. 

There was only one recourse now, and 
that was to see what effect stimulants 
would have; so I began to give him doses 
of French brandy. 

The liquor had a good result; so, telling 
the mate to keep her along, as "Whippey 
was in a dying state, but, as he valued our 
lives, not to breathe it to a single one, I pre¬ 
pared to watch him myself. 

The brandy aided me, for his life re¬ 
mained when we sighted the island of 
Lauoa, where we were to go, and we ran 
into the landing-place. 

His pulse was very low when we got 
there, but by extra doses of stimulants, 
and giving him a bottle to use from while 
being taken on shore, we managed to get 
him into a canoe alive, and, hastily filling 
it with presents, we bade farewell to the 
living corpse. 

The natives thought as they left us that 
we were only going a short distance off to 
anchor, and one canoe remained near us 
as we put about, Whippey having directed 
them to do so, in order to lull suspicion 
against our movements. 

We saw him landed and carried on shore, 
waving his hand feebly as he disappeared 
from view. 

Under orders from me, the Gottlieb had 
fallen astern as we drew near Lauoa, being 
nearly five miles away when we landed 
Whippey, I having sent a letjer to Captain 
Snell, by a canoe, detailing the whole 
thing, and so we knew when we kept going 
for her, that they would think we were 
going out to meet her, and, in fact, I told 
the canoe party which was accompanying 
us, that that was our reason for going out 
as far as we did. 

The natives of the Feejees are a suspi¬ 
cious set, and the fellows accompanying 
us did not like our motions, although they 
said nothing; only showing by their looks 
that it did not satisfy them. 

The canoe was not one of those from 
Bava, with us, but a lot of fellows from 
the shore, who had remained behind when 
the expedition started, in order to protect 
the women; so they told us the end of 
Darnsford. 

I will spare my readers a recital of the 
horrible tortures inflicted on the miserable 
fellow; but X will assure you that he will 
never act traitor again. 
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VTe were nearing the ridge of coral that 
incloses the Goro Sea rapidly, the Gottlieb 
getting outside just as we gained the 
toiouth of a passage-way. 

“ Good-by F I shouted, in Kanaka, to 
the natives in the canoe near us. 

u Come back F 5 they cried, in their lan¬ 
guage. 

"We paid no attention to them, but kept 
on our way. There were so few of them 
that they did not dare to attack us; but if 
the flotilla we had left at Lauoa had been 
there, we should not have been allowed to 
escape as we did. 

As we passed into the open ocean, I took 
say spyglass, and going aloft, looked back 
behind us. In the distance, over ten miles 
away, I saw the fleet of canoes coming for 
us, and I judged at Once that the exertion 
"VYbippey had made in getting on shore , 
together with the excitement of meeting 
his family, had proved too much for him, 
and his spirit had gone out like the snuff 
of a candle; and, as he foretold, hi3 death 
was attributed entirely to us, and that they 
were now seeking to avenge him. 

Getting up with the Gottlieb, I hailed 
Snell, and told him the Kanakas were com¬ 
ing, and urged him to keep his vessel 
going as fast as he could, and get all the 
speed out of her. 

I had to take the foresail off the Endeav¬ 
or, in order to reduce her sailing to that of 
the Gottlieb, for I was fully resolved that, 
come what would, I would not desert those 
on board, if there was any chance to help 
them, even at the risk of my own life. 

Onward we bowled, and when we were 
about eight miles from land, the canoes, 
under their lateen sails, came out of the 
Goro Sea after us. 

There was a good wholesale breeze, but 
it was as fair for them as for us, and X 
hardly knew how the chase would end. 

Old Nep tune decided the thing, how¬ 
ever, for, a3 though seeing the strait we 
were reduced to, the heart of the old sea- 
dog began to swell with pity for us, for the 
bosom of the ocean began to heave and 
toss with undulating throbs. 

The sea, although it was nothing to us, 
was a sticker for the pursuing canoes, and 
they were forced to abandon the chase. X 
could fancy their disappointment and rage 
at seeing their prey elude their grasp. 

Getting clear of the treacherous islands, 
with their swarms of man-eating inhabi¬ 


tants, we laid our course northwest by 
north, and kept on our way with a fair 
wind. 

By Charlotte’s and Solomon’s archipel¬ 
agos, hauling a little to the westward 03 
we crossed the line, until we were abreast 
of the Philippine Islands, when our course 
was altered for the Strait of Formosa, 
across the China S e a to Canton, where We 
arrived after a tedious passage of two hun¬ 
dred days. 

It wouldn’t have taken the Endeavor 
any such time as that to make the passage 
from the Feejees to China; hut we had the 
Gottlieb to keep the run of, for we hardly 
dared trust her out of sight, for fear if she 
caught a blow, being so weakened by the 
fire, it would be all day with her; so we 
kept company right along. 

Canton was reached at last, and the car¬ 
goes sold, and a statement of the peculiar 
case made to the consul, who, to my sur¬ 
prise, claimed the Gottlieb as an American 
vessel. 

He said she was owned by a native of 
Louisiana, who was in the last stages of 
consumption when be bought the vessel, 
and that he shipped the crew of Dutchmen 
at cheap wages, going out half fitted for 
such a voyage. 

The owner of her admitted to the consul 
before be sailed, that he was under a ficti¬ 
tious name, and that no one knew him 
then, or should .ever bear from him again; 
and it was quite likely that he had died 
after they sailed, and the mate, a rough 
kind of a Dutchman, had concluded to 
prosecute the voyage. 

The whole thing was left to arbitration, 
and my crew received a thousand dollars 
each, in addition to their wages, the second 
mate of each vessel three, while my mate, 
Mr. Snell, was awarded five thousand for 
bis services. 

The balance of the unfortunate Gottlieb 
was placed in my hands, subject to any 
claim that might in future be made against 
it by the heirs of the owner. 

I was satisfied with the award, although 
I have never, except to my wife and Mr. 
Seymour, told what I received; but when 
it was added to my legitimate receipts from, 
the Endeavor, I will say that it made me 
entirely independent of the sea, which I 
abandoned, then and there, selling both of 
the vessels to good advantage. 

Mr. Snell and-I took passage in a steamer 
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to England, our crew shipping for home in 
various vessels; and, as we took our money 
in drafts on the Rothschilds, we were en¬ 
tirely safe from disaster following our 
suddenly-acquired riches. 

Mr. Snell is now master of a fine clipper 
from Boston to Hclboume, getting rich 
slowly, but safely; while I, as I look back 


and see how fortune has favored me since 
I was, in humble manner, the means of 
assisting my friend in San Francisco to re¬ 
gain what he was defrauded of, and more, 
too, a good wife, thank God in fervor for 
his goodness, and cast a sigh for the un¬ 
timely occurrence that I witnessed in The 
Last of David Whippey. 
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“But, mother, the doctor said father 
was better, and yet you look more sorrow¬ 
ful than ever.” 

. “ Yes, Katie, dear, because the doctor 
also said your father needed nourishing 
food now, to bring back his strength, and 
I have no money left to buy it.” 

“ But you earn money by sewing, mother; 
and I will help you more. Now that my 
head aches too badly to go to school, I can 
sew, I guess.” 

“You! poor little child! No, you must 
not sew. It would be worse for you than 
studying. I must try to find some other 
employment. I cannot earn enough, by 
this sewing for the shops, to pay the rent 
of our miserable room, and get suck food 
as we now have. I have just finished this 
work, and will carry it home, and then 
make some inquiries for something more 
profitable. You run up once in a while, 
dear, and see if your father wants any¬ 
thing.” 

“ Yes, mother,” answered the child, and 
she sat watching until her mother’s figure 
disappeared in the crowded street, and then 
resumed her employment of sorting out 
some bits of ribbon, which had been given 
her by a neighboring milliner, in return 
for doing some errands. 

Katie’s father, Mr. Reed, was an indus¬ 
trious carpenter, who had always had a 
comfortable home for his family until a few 
months before, when he received a severe 
injury by falling from a building on which 
he was at work. Still, the physician spoke 
hopefully of his soon being out again, and 
all seemed going well; when the news that 
the man iu whose hands he had deposited 
all his little savings had absconded, and 
left him helpless and penniless, caused a 
most dangerous relapse. Mrs. Reed sold 


article after article of furniture and wear* 
ing apparel, and struggled on, till at last, 
everything being gone, they were obliged 
to take refuge in one room of a wretched 
tenement house. There they had been for 
some weeks, when our story opens. 

Kate, always rather a delicate child, had 
grown, thin and pale, and complained, so 
much of headache, that the doctor advised 
her being taken from school. Time now 
hung ratber heavily on her hands. She 
shrank from much intercourse with the 
rough vulgar children in the house, and 
passed most of the day in their own room; 
but occasionally, as when we just saw,her, 
she would take advantage of their absence 
at school, and steal down to the doorstep 
for a short time. 

“I wish I could help mother,” she 
thought sorrowfully. “ I wonder; if there is 
nothing that a little girl can do.” 

Just then the, milkman drove into the 
yard. He was an honest pleasant-looking 
man, who always spoke kindly to the pale 
gentle girl, so different from the noisy 
crowd that clamorously demanded a ride. 
He drove a fine gray horse, with which Kate 
had formed a great friendship, and she 
always stroked and patted him, or gave him. 
a handful of grass, if she could find any la 
the dusty street. 

So when the milkman had passed into 
tlie house with his cans, she commenced 
patting her dumb friend, and talking .to 
him as usual, when a bright idea struck 
her, and deftly knotting some of her rib¬ 
bons together, she fastened them near the 
horse’s ears. 

“ Now, old Billy, you look very hand¬ 
some !” she exclaimed, stepping back to see 
the effect of her work. Just then the milk¬ 
man came out. 
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“ All, Miss Kate,” he said, “ have you 
been trimming up my horse?” 

“ Yes sir,” answered the child, rather 
timidly; “do you mind?” 

“Mind! Ono; I ani much obliged to you, 
and so I dare say is Billy! See how proudly 
he holds up his head! He will have to 
come some afternoon, and take you out to 
ride, in return for your kindness.” And with 
a friendly good-morning he drove rapidly 
away. 

“ I must run up and see. if father wants 
anything,” thought Kate, turning towards 
the house. A toilsome journey up many 
along dark flight of stairs brought her to 
the poor room they called home, hut Mr. 
Heed was asleep, and Kate, softly closing 
the door, returned to the yard. 

She had sat perhaps half au hour longer, 
when an iee-eart came lumbering by. Some¬ 
what to Kate’s surprise, it stopped, for in 
that wretched house, no one could indulge 
in such a luxuiy as ice. 

The driver, a bright good-humored look¬ 
ing lad, jumped out, and coming up to 
Kate, asked, with a mixture of frankness 
and bashfulness, “ Was it you, miss, who 
made some rosettes for Mr. Gray’s horse f” 

■ “ The milk man ?” answered Katie, won- 
deringly, “ O yes, I put some ribbons on 
him just now.” 

“ i met him down the street, aud asked 
him how he came to he so gay; for-you 
see,” he continued, “it just happened to 
take my fancy, as I’ve got a new set of 
harnesses for my horses, and want them to 
look as nice as anybody’s. I think a heap 
of my horses, and so I says to Mr. Gray, do 
you suppose she would make me' some? 
And he said I’d better come up here and 
asfc you.” 

“ I’d be very much obliged to you, if yori 
would, miss,” he added, "and will pay 
whatever yon like.” 

“ I should be very glad to make them,” 
said the child, “ but,” blushing deeply, “ I 
have uo more ribbon.” 

“O, buy whatever you want, and Til 
make it all right,” said the lad, carelessly. 

“ Yes-—but—I have no money,” said poor 
Kate, stammering, as if her poverty were 
something to he ashamed of. 

“ O yes, I understand,” with a look at 
the miserable building. “Well, let me 
give you the money—if you will he kind 
enough to buy the ribbons,” he added with 
natural politeness, and he produced his 


poeket-book, and handed Kate a bill. 

“ What colors will you have ?” she asked, 
as if in a dream. Was it possible that after 
all she could be going to earn some money, 
and help her poor mother a little! 

“Whatever you like; only he sure they 
are bright. When can I have them ?” he 
asked, preparing to resume his seat. 

“ I will have them ready to-morrow.” 

“All right,” he answered, and drove oil. 

Kate paid another visit to the attic, but 
her father still slept. As she was once 
more descending the stairs, she met her 
mother, looking more paie and weary than 
when she went out. 

“I have found no better work, Katie 
dear,” she sighed. 

“But Jhave, mother,” responded Katie, 
joyously, and she eagerly related the inci¬ 
dent of the morning. 

“How you have come, may I run and 
buy the ribbon?” 

“ Do you know where to go ?” asked her 
mother, brightening somewhat, at the 
sight of her child’s delight. 

“Oyes! the milliner who gave me the 
ribbon is very good-uatured, and T guess 
will tell me.” 

“Yery well, run along then, dear;” 
and Kate needed no second bidding. 

The milliner had the required ribbons, 
and added several hints as to the test 
method of 'making rosettes, and Katie 
was soon at home, and at work. 

The rosettes were quite ready when the 
iceman called the next day; and he paid 
liberally for them, and promised to send 
other customers. 

He was as good as his word, and for a 
few days Kate was almost constantly en¬ 
gaged in making rosettes of different hues, 
to fill the various orders brought her by 
the iceman and Mr. Grey. 

With the proceeds of her work Mrs. 
Heed had bought more nourishing food fox 
her husband, who was now gaining rapid¬ 
ly, and declared that he should soon be. 
able to earn almost as much as Kate. 

One day, when she was finishing the 
last set which had been ordered, and was 
thinking bow much 'she hoped to be able 
to sell more, the doctor entered. 

Kate was an especial favorite of bis, and 
after examining his patient, be turned as. 
usual, to eh at with her. 

“ What are you so busy about this fine 
morning, Miss Kate,” he asked, “when 
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you ought to be out ixi the bright sunshine?” 

Kate readily explained her new business, 
to which the doctor listened attentively. 

“And so that is your last order?” he 
said, musingly. “Well, well, I hope you, 
will soon have more;’* and he hurried off. 

A few days passed, and only one more 
application for rosettes had come in. 
Kate began to fear that all her work was 
done, and felt quite discouraged. 

One morning, however, the doctor rushed 
in, somewhat to Mr. Reed’s surprise, as it 
was sooner than he had expected another 
visit. 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Reed,” cried 
the doctor, cheerfully. « Getting along 
nicely?” And lie hastily felt his pulse, and 
asked some few questions. 

“ Famous! We shall have you out soon! 
But where is my little friend?” he asked, 
looking about. “I came to see her 
to-day.” 

“She will be back in a moment, doctor,” 
said Mrs. Reed. “ I sent her on an errand. 
Here she is now,” she added, as the door 
opened, and Kate came in. 

“ Well, Kate, Low’s the rosette business ? 
Flourishing as ever? The color don’t rub 
off your ribbons on to your cheeks, any¬ 
way,” he said, with a pitying glance at the 
child's pale face. “ I wish I could turn 
you and your father out to grass. It would 
be the best thing for both of you.” 

“ Well, never mind that now,” he added 
hastily, as he saw the wistful look in Kate’s 
eyes, at the thought of the country. “ I 
am in a tremendous hurry, but ran in to 
tell you that I mentioned your rosette- 
making to a friend of mine, who is the 
captain of a company of soldiers. There 
is to he a grand parade in a few weeks, 
and he wants all the horses in his company 
decorated for the occasion. See, he has 
sent you the materials;” and the doctor, 
opening a package, displayed roils of rib¬ 
bons, which to Kate’s eyes seemed enough 
to stock the shop of her friend the 
milliner. 

“ O doctor, I thank you so much P* she 
began, with glittering eyes, but the doc¬ 
tor cut her short with: 

“There, there, never.mind that; I am 
in a hurry, and so are yon,” and was leav¬ 
ing the room, when he suddenly pulled 
something from his pocket. “ O, I forgot, 
there is a pattern of what he wants f’ and 
he disappeared. 


Great was the rejoicing in that poor 
room, and busily Kate worked. All was 
completed by the time her kind friend re¬ 
turned, bringing with him the Captain 
Stearns of whom he had spoken. 

The captain was entirely satisfied with 
the work, and much pleased with the little 
girl who so modestly answered his maay 
questions. 

“ little girls of my own,” he said, 
“but should not like to see them as pale 
and thin as you are, little one. When you 
grow stronger, you must try to find coun¬ 
try quarters,” he continued, turning to 
Mr. Reed. 

But the doctor’s time was too precious 
to admit of along visit, and after a few 
more kind words, the two gentlemen de¬ 
parted, leaving Kate in ecstasies over the 
amount of money the kind-hearted cap¬ 
tain had paid her. 

“Now, mother, let me take one dollar 
and go and buy father a real splendid din¬ 
ner, and you shall lay away all the rest, 
and,” she said, beseechingly, “ wouldn’t 
you please give up working for to-day, and 
take a nice walk as you used to? Then, 
perhaps, you would not look so very tired.” 

“ Yes, Mary, do,” urged Mr. Reed. “ I’ll 
tell you what we will do,” he added, iu a 
more cheerful tone than his wife had heard 
for many weeks. “The doctor said I 
might go out a little. The day is very fine, 
and we might celebrate Katie’s having 
earned such a fortune by getting into the 
horse-cars after dinner and riding out of 
town a short distance.” 

With a scream of delight, Kate caught 
the dollar from her mother’s hand, and 
rushed off for the dinuer. 

A happier party was seldom seen than 
that poor family on their unwonted holi¬ 
day. The fresh air seemed greatly to re¬ 
vive Mr. Reed, and they ventured quite 
into the country, where Kate could gather 
wild dowers, and a faint color foutid its 
way into her cheeks. 

“ O father, If we could only live in the 
country,” she exclaimed that evening, as 
she sat arranging her flowers over and 
over again. 

“Perhaps we shall sometime, little 
girl,” was the reply. “ You make money 
so rapidly, who knows but you will be 
able to get a country home soon?” 

“I am afraid not, father,” answered 
Kate, half laughing at the idea. 
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“ There’s many a true word said in 
jest,” however, as Kate soon found. 

Not many days after Captain Stearns’s 
visit, the doctor appeared again. 

“ Well, really, Kate, you are becoming 
quite the rage,” he said, gayly. “ Captain 
Steams was so much pleased with you and 
your rosettes, that he has persuaded the 
colonel of his regiment to have every 
company decorated in the same way; and 
the captain will be here to-day with an 
order, and materials for I don’t know how 
many hundred rosettes.” 

“ But what has brightened you up so, 
Mr. Reed?” he asked, turning to the 
invalid. 

'‘Having such a good child, X fancy,” 
answered Mr. Reed, smiling fondly on 
Kate. 

“ O no, doctor! going into the country,” 
cried the child, and seizing her precious 
flowers, she continued, “ did you ever see 
anything so lovely, doctor? And we went 
out where such lots of them grew! away 
to the end of the car route, where there 
was such a lovely little house, all buried 
in vines, and no one living there. I don’t 
see how any one who had ever been there 
could bear to leave it! Do you know 
where it is?” as the doctor looked up with 
a strange expression. 

“ I should thiuk I did,” he answered, 
slowly, and as if thinking aloud. “ The 


very thing! What a fool not to think of 
it before.” 

“Yes,Kate,” he continued, “that is the 
house where X was bom, and lived many 
years. Since my mother died it has been 
shut up, and sadly needs some one to take 
care of it. I don’t like to have it go to 
ruin, and have often wished I could find 
some good tenant—some one I could trust. 
Suppose I let it to you, Katie ?” he added, 
playfully. “ You are getting so rich, you 
can well afford to rent it. I have got to 
go out that way now, and if you will put 
on your hat, you may go, too, and see if it 
suits you.” 

“May I, mother?” and seeing the an¬ 
swer in her mother’s eyes, the hat was ou, 
and Kate in the chaise in a twinkling. 

A few hours later she came home 
radiant. 

“ The house was lovely— perfect, and 
furnished, too! And the doctor said there 
were to be a great many buildings erected 
near there that fall; and there would be a 
fine chance for her father to get work as 
soon as he was strong enough.” 

The doctor confirmed her statements; 
and amid the heartfelt thanks of Katie 
and her parents, produced a formal lease 
of the place, made out in Katie’s name, 
which she with the most intense gravity 
signed; and the next week saw her as happy 
a girl as any in the land, in her new home. 
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THE LOST RABBITS. 

BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


Such a happy little boy as Georgie Wells 
•was when his Uncle John sent him the 
.pretty pair of rabbits he had been daily 
wishing for since he saw Freddie Burton’s 
•cunning black and white ones! He told 
jolly Uncle John—who had not forgotten, 
his ewn boyhood, with its ardent wishes, 
and therefore always listened attentively 
to all of his bright little nephew’s hopes 
and grievances—about the rabbits, and 
how much he wanted a pair. Uncle John 
warmly expressed his admiration of the 
^cunning creatures, and told -Georgie many 
funny things about the pair he had when 
he was a boy. His were clear white, with 
such bright red eyes, he told Georgie, who 
thought they must be prettier than the 
colored ones. Well, the next Saturday 
•night, two days after Uncle John returned 
to the city, the expressman left a crate for 
“ Master George Wells,” with Uncle 
John’s compliments. 

You should have seen the boy’s delight 1 
He danced around the crate till the little 


clear white bunnies, so cunning and pretty, 
were nearly frightened to death. For the 
first few days after he received them he 
could scarcely think , or talk of anything 
else. His studies were sadly neglected— 
indeed, it was with difficulty that he was 
persuaded to leave them to go to school; 
and the moment he returned he ran quickly 
to them, to see that they were all safe. He 
was greatly pleased at the praise bestowed 
on them by his little schoolmates. One, 
in particular, Johnny Cleaves, seemed 
quite as fond of them as Georgie himself. 
He never tired of watching them, and each 
day he brought a radish, beet, carrot, or 
something he knew the rabbits were fond 
of. At first Georgie was pleased and proud 
of the praise and kindly attention Johnny 
gave his pets, but soon he became quite 
jealous, as Johnny really fed them more 
than he did, and they were very fond of 
him. 

Soon Georgie became so cross aboui it, 
and so surly to Johnny, that the kind- 
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liearted little boy did not know what to 
think of it, wondering in what way he 
could have vexed him. Never imagining 
the truth, he increased his fond attentions 
to Georgie and his cunning pets, hoping to 
, win back his favor thus, which he seemed 
strangely to have lost. Of course this but 
made matters worse. 

One day little Johnny hurried home 
from school as fast as he could, and when 
Georgie, who had loitered a little to play 
by the way, hurried out to feed the rabbits, 
he found little Johnny there before him,* 
feeding them, and talking in such a loving 
way that he could not restrain his jealous 
anger when Johnny turned innocently to 
him and said: 

“ See how they like it, Georgie! Why, 
they have had 6uch a nice time eating it— 
and such a lot as they can eat, too, I never 
did see !” And Johnny laughed merrily, 
but started as if he had received a blow 
when Georgie crossly replied: 

“Well, I guess a fellow likes to feed his 
rabbits once in a while. Anybody’d think 
you had all the right to ’em; that they was 
yours.” 

Johnny’s blue eyes opened widely, and 
for a full minute he stared at Georgie as if 
he could hardly believe he heard aright; 
and then, with quivering face and tremu¬ 
lous voice, he said: 

“ I—I thought you’d be glad, Georgie, so 
I fetched’em all I could get; and I like 
’em so well, and I aint got any. O, I just 
wish I had I” he added in a sobbing tone. 

“Well, I aint glad, so now! And—” 
Georgie answered, sharply; but poor John¬ 
ny did not wait to hear what he had to say 
further, but turned and ran toward home 
as fast as he could go, not liking for 
Georgie to see how badly he felt. 

Now Georgie was really ashamed, and 
felt badly himself because he had been so 
cross to the kind little Johnny, and the 
next day he carefully avoided meeting 
him, or even looking toward him in his 
usual frank way. Several times he glanced 
shyly at him, and felt still more ashamed 
when he saw what a grieved look Johnny’s 
usually bright face wore. When he passed 
him as he hurried home from school, he 
muttered to himself, in a dissatisfied way: 

“Well, I don’t care! He no need to 
keep fussin’ round all the time.” 

But Georgie did care, and that was just 
■why he said he didn’t care; yet still this 


assurance did not cheer him much, and 
that evening he was moody and silent; but 
imagine his surprise when he went to his 
rabbits’ cunning little house—a miniature 
cottage his father had made for their home 
at one side of the garden—the next morn¬ 
ing, and found the door wide open, and 
the rabbits he loved so well both gone! 

He searched everywhere about the gar¬ 
den in a wild excited manner, but they 
were nowhere to be found. Then came- 
the thought which Georgie knew well at- 
first—some one must have opened the 
door, for, with the sure fastening, the rab¬ 
bits never could have opened it, if they had 
been ever so eager to get out. 

With tearful eyes he went sadly to the 
house to tell of his loss. His mother was 
greatly surprised and very sorry. After a 
moment she asked: 

“ But who can have taken them, Georgie ? 
Do you think of any one?” 

Georgie shook his head, and muttered, 
angrily: 

“ I bet I know who took ’em. See if I 
don’t fix him I” And, catching up his hat 
he ran from the house. 

He felt very cross toward Johnny, the 
more because lie had been so unkind to 
him, and therefore was quick to cast the 
blame upon him. And he said to himself 
as he hurried along: 

“ He’s got ’em, the mean sneak! I know 
he has!” 

Johnny was notin the yard, and Georgie 
went boldly to the door and rapped loudly. 

Johnny’s mother opened the door, greet¬ 
ed him kindly, and invited him in. He 
asked for Johnny. 

He had left the house a little while ago 
with another boy, she told him, but would 
be back in a few minutes, she thought, 
and urged Georgie to come in and wait for 
him. 

He went in, still feeling very cross, and 
Mrs. Cleaves looked at him in surprise, he 
was so silent and strange when she tried to 
talk to him to make the time pass more- 
pleasantly. After waiting a while, he rose,, 
saying he wouldn’t wait any longer, and 
Mrs. Cleaves asked him if he wished to see 
Johnny about anything in particular, offer¬ 
ing to do the errand for him, or to send 
Johnny to him when he returned; and 
Georgie rather ungraciously replied: 

“ I want my rabbits—I want him to bring 
’em back.” 
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“Your rabbits? Why, I didn’t know 
Johnny had your rabbits !” Mrs. Cleaves 
said, greatly surprised. 

“ Well, he has, and he’d just better 
bring ’em back,” Georgie answered, crossly. 

“But I do not understand, Georgie. 
How came he to have your rabbits?” Mrs. 
Cleaves asked. 

“ He stole ’em! That’s how he come by 
’em,” said Georgie, in a bold defiant way. 

Mrs. Cleaves’s cheeks flushed hotly at 
this charge, made so boldly against her 
good little boy whom she thought so trust¬ 
worthy, and in a tremulous tone she said: 

“ Do you know that Johnny has got 
your rabbits, Georgie? I cannot think he 
would take them so; it is not like him to 
do such a thing, and then he thinks so 
much of you, too.” 

“ But he was mad with me ’cause I did 
not want him hanging round ’em feeding 
’em all the time, and I told him so yester¬ 
day; and this morning they was gone, and 
I guess he took ’em,” Georgie answered. 

“ Well, I am very sorry that you have 
lost your rabbits, Georgie, but I cannot be¬ 
lieve that Johnny took them, unless he 
tells me he did. I knew he felt badly 
about something when he came home 
from your house, but he did not tell me 
what the matter was,” Mrs. Cleaves said, 
slowly, deeply pained that Johnny should 
be suspected of such a thing. But as 
Geoigie turned toward the door, she said: 

“ Please do not go yet, Georgie. I do 
wish you would wait a few minutes longer, 
and I think Johnny will be here; fori 
would like'for this to be settled now, here 
with me.” 

Georgie sat down again, feeling a little 
less positive, and uncomfortable at the 
pain he had caused the gentle lady. Yery 
soon Johnny entered the kitchen, and his 
mother called to him. He came quickly to 
her, but hesitated; his eyes drooped and 
his face flushed when he saw Georgie. 
Mrs. Cleaves was watching him keenly, 
and a fear entered her heart lest Johnny 
had been tempted through his excessive 
fondness for the cunning creatures, and 
had really taken them, as Georgie had for¬ 
bidden his fondness. There was a mo¬ 
ment’s painful silence, and then in tremu¬ 
lous tones Mrs. Cleaves said: 

“ Johnny, I am grieved to tell you that 
Georgie thinks you have taken his rabbits; 
have you?” 


Johnny’s face flushed more deeply, and 
he answered: 

“ Well, I aint got ’em. So there, now!” 

“I bet you have got ’em I” Georgie cried 
out, sharply. 

“ Johnny, be sure to tell me the truth 
now. If you have taken his rabbits, say 
so at once, and give them to'him,” his 
mother said, sternly, the fear increasing at 
his flurried manner. 

“Well, I aint got ’em, now sure. How 
can I give ’em to him when I aint got 
’em?” Johnny replied, beginning to cry. 

Mrs. Cleaves was puzzled, and Georgie 
rose to leave. 

“ He’d better go and hunt for’em, if he’s 
so sure I’ve got ’em,” Johnny sobbed out, 
as Georgie opened the door. 

“I am very sorry, Johnny, that you 
should be thus accused, if you are inno¬ 
cent; and I certainly expect you to be 
truthful, as I have always thought you to 
be. Well, Georgie, I think we had better 
search for the rabbits, as Johnny says; 
you will be better satisfied.” And Georgie 
reluctantly followed Mrs. Cleaves to the 
shed and small garden, but no rabbits 
were there found; aud then she insisted 
upon his accompanying her to the house 
again, aud she took him through every 
room, carefully searching; as if they might 
be hidden there. When they came back to 
the sitting-room, where Johnny still sat, 
he looked up defiantly, and said: 

“Weil, L guess you didn’t find your old 
rabbits.” 

This roused Georgie’s temper, which had 
through the search been gradually subsid¬ 
ing, and he hotly replied: 

“Well, I bet you got ’em, anyway; and 
you just better tell what you’ve done with 
’em, or I’ll—I’ll lick you,’so, now!” 

“I guess you just better try it, that’s 
all,” said little Johnny, bristling up. 

“There, there, boys! That wont do!” 
Mrs. Cleaves said, soothingly. And Georgie 
hurried away, muttering: 

“I’ll fix him, see now if I don’t!” 

But several days passed, during which 
the boys did not meet, and Georgie did not 
have the opportunity or pleasure of “fix¬ 
ing” Johnny, nor did he hear anything 
from his rabbits. Mrs. Cleaves said so 
much to Johnny to persuade him to tell 
her if he had taken the rabbits, and he so 
stoutly protested that he had not done so, 
that she was finally convinced of his truth. 
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Then a new difficulty arose for Georgie, 
which for a time caused him much unhap¬ 
piness. One noon his father came in with 
a very stem face, and said to him: 

“ Georgie, I am surprised that a boy of 
your age should be guilty of such folly! 
What benefit or pleasure could it possibly 
have been to you to destroy my early vege¬ 
tables, which I had taken so much pains 
with, in such a manner?” 

Gcorgie’s brown eyes opened widely in 
astonishment as he gazed at his father, 
and, before he could speak, his father con¬ 
tinued : 

“ It is no use for you to deny it, Georgie; 
I spoke to your mother about it this morn¬ 
ing, and she said you were in the garden 
sometime yesterday; but she thought you 
old enough to be careful, so she didn’t call 
you away.’ 1 

“ I only looked there for my ball I lost,” 
Georgie tremulously answered. 

“And nearly destroyed the garden. I see 
no need of that. You deserve a good 
whipping, and 1 ve a good mind to give 
you one,” Mr. Wells said, sternly. 

“I didn’t know I hurt the things,” 
Georgie said, lalteringly, beginning to cry. 

Mr. Welis's manner softened a little, as 
he replied: 

“ 1 should have thought you would have 
known it, for I never saw such havoc in a 
garden to find a ball. Be sure such a thing 
does not happen again.” And be left him! 

But only a day afterwards Mr. Wells 
called loudly from the garden to him, and 
Georgie went tremblingly to him. 

“ Come, hurry along!” he called, sharp¬ 
ly, as Georgie hesitated, fearing he knew 
not what. 

As Georgie came near to him, his father 
said: 

“ Here, just look at this work, and see if 
you think I shall bear this! What does 
this mean ?” 

“ I—I truly don’t know—1 didn’t—” 

“There, stop there, and don’t tell me a 
falsehood! Of course you did it. Who 
else would do it, I ask you? Not your 
mother and I; and if any stranger entered 
the garden, your mother would certainly 
have known it in the time it would take to 
do this. Just see my nice beets I was so 
pioud of, trampled till there is not a leaf 
left on them. Why, one would really 
think you had taken the trouble to pluck 
them all off. Look at the other vegetables, 


too! Why, Georgie, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself—I am really ashamed 
of you.” 

“I—I certainly didn’t do—” Georgie 
tremblingly began, looking around him at 
the general destruction of the fine but 
small garden, as his father directed, but 
again he interrupted him sternly, and said: 

“ There, none of that, I tell you! Go to 
your room, and stay there until I call you, 
unless you are soon prepared to tell me the 
truth.” 

Crying hitterly, Georgie obeyed his 
father, feeling himself a very ill-used boy. 
Still, when called upon again, to the earnest 
entreaties of his fond mother and his 
usually indulgent father, he denied per- 
sisteutly all kuowledge of the injury done 
to the garden; and being too conscientious 
a man to punish him more while he thus 
denied it. Air. Wells, after seriously ad¬ 
monishing him, let the matter rest, hoping 
he would soon confess the truth. And on 
this day, as Georgie walked moodily away 
from the house, he met one who, during 
his severer trial, had often been in his bit¬ 
ter thoughts—little Johnny Cleaves. It 
had occurred to him frequently that ha 
might have wrongfully accused Johnny, as 
he had been accused when innocent, and 
he did not feel right about it; he was not 
positive that he had taken the rabbits, 
after all, for had not his father said that he 
showed guilt when he was not guilty? 
Might not this be so with Johnny, that the 
mortification of the accusation caused the 
appearance of guilt, as is often the case 
with innocent sensitive children and per¬ 
sons ? This Georgie felt, a3 he murmured 
to himself: 

“ Perhaps he looks so ’cause I thought 
he took ’em.” 

Johnny looked intently at him, hesitated, 
as if about to speak, then passed slowly by. 
In a minute after, taking a few doubting 
steps, Georgie suddenly turned and said: 

“1 say, Johnny, wait a minute!” 

Johnny came quickly back to him, an 
eager light in his blue eyes, and Georgie 
quickly began: 

“I guess I know now ’tis rough on a fel¬ 
low to keep telling him he’s done a thing 
When he aiut—” 

“ Have you found ’em ?” Johnny hastily 
asked. 

“ Well, no, I aint found ’em, but they’ve 
been saying I’ve done something I didn’t 
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do, and p’raps you didn’t take the rabbits, 
if they be gone I” Georgie answered. 

“What did they say?” Johnny asked, a 
queer look on his round face. 

“ They said I toje the garden all up. I 
should like to know what I want of them 
old beet leaves and things—for they’re 
all pulled oil; but father said I trampled 
’em, and I didn’t!” Georgie exclaimed, 
angrily. 

“ Pulled off? Eat up, be they ?” Johnny 
asked, excitedly. 

“Pulled all off; duu’no whether they’re 
eat up,” Georgie moodily replied. And to 
his great surprise, Johnny cried out: 

“O, I know! Don’t you know how well 
they like ’em?” 

“Who? What?” Georgie asked in a 
perplexed way. 

“ Why, the rabbits, of course! You never 
did see how much they can eat when they 
get it,” Johnny said. And after a mo¬ 
mentary hesitation, with flushed cheeks, 
he added, “ You see, Georgie, I did let ’em 
out, and I was awful sorry; was going to 
tell you all about it if you hadn’t got me 
so mad. I liked ’em so well, I just went 
to see ’em once more, to kind of bid ’em 
good-by, you know, and I opened the door 
just a little ways, when they put their 
noses np, to smooth ’em a bit, and one of 


’em squeezed out as quick! Then I was so 
scared trying to catch him, the other got 
out before I could shut the door, and I % 
couldn’t catch ’em. I was over trying to 
find’em when you come and told mother 
I stole ’em, when I didn’t. Now let’s go 
in and find ’em.” 

On the way Johnny told excitedly the 
wonderful execution of Freddie’s rabbits 
when they got out. It seemed they ate up 
nearly all the vegetables in town. Mrs. 
Wells gave them permission to search in 
the garden for them, wondering that they 
had not thought them the guilty ones at 
once, being well aware of their ravenous 
propensities. They searched some time 
eagerly before they had a glimpse of the 
sly creatures dodging about the wall. Then 
such a scampering, dodging and doubling! 
Such a wearying time as the boys had for 
full two days after the cunning spry crea¬ 
tures, before little Johnny cried out, 
scarcely able to speak clearly, so overjoyed 
at his success, catching one first, “ O, I’ve 
got one! I’ve got one!” And when that 
one was safe in the house, by their united 
efforts the other was soon secured, and the 
hoys became firmer friends than ever— 
Georgie having learned a useful lesson, 
useful to all—“ Not to be hasty in con¬ 
demning or thinking evil of any one.” 
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THE MANIAC SAILOR : 

OR, THE ADVENTURE OF A JOURNALIST. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE 

One sultry day in August, 1859,1 found 
myself at Malden, a Canadian village at the 
mouth of Detroit River, with a prospect of 
not being able to get away before a late 
hour in the afternoon—I mean get back to 
Detroit. The town was dull, the people 
sleepy, the weather terrible, and the pros¬ 
pect of remaining there for seven hours was 
anything but agreeable. 

However, there came a little ripple of ex¬ 
citement where I had looked for utter stag¬ 
nation. As I sat in the hotel barroom read¬ 
ing over and over again a steamboat time¬ 
table tacked on the wall, a boy came run¬ 
ning in with the information that one of 
the patients at the insane asylum, located 
near the town, had nearly killed one of the 
attendants, got possession of a large knife, 
and made his escape across the fields. 

The landlord roused up enough to hope 
that the maniac would be caught, and five 
minutes afterwards the circumstance had 
passed from my thought, as I supposed that 
recapture generally followed escapes from 
such institutions. Looking out from the 
window I saw a trim little schooner being 
made fast to the wharf, before deserted by 
man and vessel, and anxious to kill time, I 
made my way to the river. On the way 
down, I passed the three French sailors 
who constituted the crew of the craft, hut 
gave them such little notice that I could 
not have recognized one of their faces five 
minutes after. 

Going on board the schooner, which was 
named the Lafayette, and was of about 
ninety tons burthen, I stretched myself out 
in the shade of the mainsail, which had not 
been lowered more than half way down. 
The craft was light, being on her way to 
some port down the lake for cargo. The 
crew, as I afterwards ascertained, had been 
obliged to stop off at Malden to attend a 
lawsuit. There was scarcely a breath of 
air stirring when I first went on board, but 
in the course of half an hour a fine breeze 
sprang up from the nor 5 west, and, not 
knowing what caused the detention of the 
crew, I greatly wondered that they did not 
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return. I, however, soon had reason to be¬ 
lieve that the breeze was to be taken ad¬ 
vantage of. I heard a step on the wharf, 
some one jumped over the rail, and I rose 
up and encountered a roughly-dressed but 
not a savage-looldng man. 

44 Fine breeze—fine breeze? 5 he ex¬ 
claimed, rubbing his hands together and 
kicking at a coil of rope. “ We must get 
under way as soon as possible.” 

M If y ou "were only going up the river, in¬ 
stead of down, nothing would suit me bet¬ 
ter than to keep you company, 55 1 replied, 
knowing how cool and pleasant the ride 
would be. 

‘‘But, I am, 55 be returned, pulling away 
at a halyard. li I did think of going to the 
North Pole, but I have changed my mind. 
If you 5 ll help me get sail on her, you shall 
be in Detroit in two hours. 55 

He laughed when he spoke about the 
North Pole, and I joined in, supposing that 
he had reference to some point down the 
coast, and that he felt in particularly good 
humor. When I asked about the balance 
of the crew, he stood for a moment puzzled, 
and then, strikinghisforehead, exclaimed: 

“ O yes; I understand now. The men 
have concluded to remain here until I get 
back. They had a curiosity to 1 ook through, 
the insane asylum, and I thought I would 
give them a holiday. We can manage her 
alone, I guess.” 

At that moment, a boy about fifteen 
years old made his appearance on the deck, 
carrying a bundle in his hand. He asked 
the captain which way he was to sail, and 
on being told up the river, offered to help 
sail the schooner as far as Detroit for the 
sake of getting transportation. He was told 
to come on board, and was with us the next 
moment. The schooner laid with her bow 
up stream, and was made fast by* a rope 
thrown over a “ snubbing post. 55 Instead of. 
sending any one to cast off the rope, the 
captain slipped it free from on board, the 
rope running out through the hawse-hole 
as the current started the schooner down 
stream. 
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“ Hero! take this and push, her off!” he 
exclaimed, handing me a long pike pole, 
and at the same time ordered the boy to 
hoist the jibs. 

Both orders were promptly obeyed, and 
in three minutes, to my great amazement, 
the Lafayette had swung around and was 
going down stream. I was somewhat con¬ 
fused, as was the case with the boy, but 
this did not prevent us from promptly obey¬ 
ing the subsequent orders to hoist the fore 
and mainsails, and we soon had all sail set. 
The schooner was into the lake by this time, 
and after a moment’s hesitation I walked 
aft to where the captain stood at the wheel 
and inquired: 

“Do you call this going to Detroit? 
What are you trying to do ?” 

“ None of your business!” he shouted iu 
reply. “ I am captain of this vessel, and I 
shall sail her where I please!” 

“ But, you said—” 

“ I want no mutiny hereP* he interrupted, 
“go forward there and haul in a little on 
that foresheet, and if I hear another word 
from you, you’ll get this!” 

He reached one hand to his bosom, pulled 
out a large knife, and laying the weapon 
on the cabin roof before him, repeated his 
order for me to go forward. The moment 
1 caught sight of the knife my hair came 
up on end, for it instantly occurred to me 
that the captain was the escaped maniac! 
I saw it in his look and actions, was con¬ 
vinced in a moment, and my legs trembled 
so that I could scarcely walk forward to 
where the boy was standing at the sampson 
post. I had just reached the sheet to give 
it a haul, having called to the boy to aid 
me, when the maniac sung out: 

“ Here! you devil! come here, quick!” 

Feeling that it was the best course to obey 
him, I hastened aft, and he let go of the 
wheel and signed that I sho uld take it. At 
the same moment I heard a shout astern, 
and my eye caught a small sailboat coming 
ni pursuit, being manned by four men, and 
then not over thirty rods astern. The luna¬ 
tic had noted the pursuit, and this was why 
he called to me. ' 

“ Here! take the wheel—give her anoth¬ 
er point—the devils are after us! We 
must get our artillery ready!” 

He ran around to the companion way and 
down into the cabin, being very much ex¬ 
cited. The men astern were waving their 
hats and shouting, one of them calling to 


me that the escaped patient was on board, 
and saying that he would murder us if we 
did not look out. The boy had come aft, 
and this information gave him such a shock 
that he ran foward, slipped over the bows, 
and got a seat on the chains. 

I could hear the maniac rummaging round 
the cabin, and I made up my mind to bring 
the schooner up into the wind and hold her 
there until the pursuers could come up. 
The breeze was freshening every moment, 
and a black cloud was beginning to blow 
up in the southwest, portending a thunder¬ 
storm. There was already quite a heavy 
sea ou the lake, making the vessel jump 
and toss like a cork. X saw that the sea was 
getting too much for the sailboat, and 
therefore gave the wheel a sharp turn or 
two, and hauled the schooner as near the 
wind’s eye as she could come without her 
sails “jibing.” The effect was of course 
to stop her headway, and the jibs began 
snapping and cracking like a score of coach 
whips. 

The pursuers gave a cheer as they saw 
the manoeuvre, and put their boat directly 
for the schooner, but our triumph was the 
matter of a moment. The sound of the 
snapping jibs caught the attention of the 
maniac, and he rushed up to ascertain the 
cause. 

“ Ha! you are betraying me!” he shouted, 
leaping at me and tearing me from the 
wheel. “ You shall die for this, yes. Til 
cut your heart out and feed it to the sharks!” 

As I went whirling along the deck, he 
gave the wheel a turn, the schooner's head 
fell off, and every inch of canvas was soon 
drawing again. The pursuers were within 
ten yards of us as the sails filled, and, see¬ 
ing what had occurred, again shouted to 
me, telling me to leap overboard and they 
would pick me up. They also shouted the 
same words to the boy, having caught sight 
of him in the chains; and why he did not 
do it is more than I can conceive, although 
I believe that he could not swim, and was 
fearful of drowning before they could come 
up. As for me, X should have taken the 
leap, being a good swimmer, had not the 
man suspected me and cried out : 

“ If you attempt to go, I will plunge after 
and stab you with this knife!” 

He had the knife close at hand, and I saw 
that he could leave the wheel and strike 
me before I could fling myself over the rail. 
I therefore abandoned the idea, the sooner 
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because there was then a distance of half a 
mile between vessel and boat, and the 
weather was growing worse every moment. 
I started to go forward, but the lunatic 
called me back and ordered me to take the 
wheel. He threw his hat, coat and vest 
overboard, removed and tossed over his 
shoes, and when he looked up X saw a 
change for the better in his countenance. 
His eyes had lost some of their fire, the 
hard lines had left His face, and I saw him 
smile. 

“ Wouldn't it be glorious if we could be 
the first to discover the golden islands ?” 
he began, coming up and laying his hand, 
on my ann, and speaking as gently as a 
woman. “ I have been looking for them 
all my life, but 1 never had a ship and a 
crew, and could not run before the wind. 
The islands are all gold—solid gold, and 
we are heading right for them. There’s 
enough gold to make us all rich—to buy us 
fine houses and nice clothes, and you shall 
have half. Wont it be a grand thing!” 

He pulled up the sleeves of his shirt 
while speaking, and I caught sight of an¬ 
chors and hearts tattooed into his arm. 
This was enough to show that he had been 
a sailor, and I believed that the golden 
islands of his talk were some fabled locali¬ 
ties which had been brought up in the fo’- 
eastle of an ocean vessel. While these 
thoughts were running through my mind, 
I was also thiriking that it was best to fall 
in with his whims and to humor them, so 
I replied: 

“ That’s just where I was going—to the 
golden islands. We will have a fair wind, 
and you shall be captain all the time. The 
boy and—” 

“ The boy—O yes!—here 1 where is he ?” 
interrupted the man. He glanced along 
the deck, up aloft, and not seeing the lad, 
the hard lines crept back into his face, and 
his eyes resumed the serpent look which I 
so much dreaded. 

“I know where he is—here, you take the 
wheel, and Til find him,” I returned, fear¬ 
ing that he would go forward and injure 
the frightened lad. 

He took the wheel without a word, 
glanced down at the compass, and I went 
forward to the boy. He was terribly fright¬ 
ened, refusing for some time to leave his 
hiding-place. I had persuaded him over 
the bows, and was trying to reason his 
fright away, when I saw that the schooner 


was going wild, and in a moment more she 
came up to the wind and the jibs com¬ 
menced flapping. I was just turning, when 
there came a step, a scream of rage, and I 
was knocked against the starboard bul¬ 
warks by a heavy blow on'the ear. I heard 
the boy cry out, there was a struggle, and 
then the madman shouted : 

M Ton black devils 1 Xou plotting hye¬ 
nas 1 Ton were planning to rob me of my 
ship and my gold F’ 

As I rose up, I felt the vessel tossing 
and bounding, saw the booms swinging 
and, knowing that she was about to broach 
to, I ran for the wheel. The lad was strug¬ 
gling and screaming, the waves were dash¬ 
ing over the bows, and I hardly knew what 
I did as I seized the wheel and flung it 
over until the Lafayette was on her course 
once more. Just as I had accomplished 
this, the maniac rose up, having the lifeless 
body of the boy in his arms. The iad’s 
face was as. black as coal, and his tongue 
protruded from his mouth two or three 
inches, showing that he had been choked 
to death! I screamed out, and jumped for 
the madman just as he raised the corpse 
on the rail, but I was too late. I was not 
half way to him when he gave the body a 
push, and then with a hoarse shout he 
sprang for me. 

I ran back to the wheel, whirling it over 
as I passed, forward to the foremast, 
around it and back to the cabin, pursued 
by the howling fiend, and there I picked 
up a belaying-pin and stood at bay. He 
hesitated for a moment, and then going to 
the rail, he armed himself in a similar 
manner, and began advancing towards me 
as the tiger creeps upon his prey. His eyes' 
shone like fire, his teeth were firmly set, 
he grasped the oak-pin with both hands, 
and I knew that a struggle for life was at 
hand. He was within ten feet of me, and 
creeping slowly up, when the schooner 
came up to the wind again, the ropes 
cracking like musketry. In an instant al¬ 
most the man changed from a lunatic to a 
practical sailor. He saw the danger, real¬ 
ized that something must be done, and he 
stepped back, tossed the pin overboard, 
and said: 

“I was only joking; I wont hurt you. 
We are to sail to the golden islands to¬ 
gether, and we must both be captains. 
Throw your pin away, and keep her off.” 

Though retaining the pin, I stepped to 
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the wheel, and once more pat the little 
ship on her course, the lunatic going for¬ 
ward and easing off the sheets a little. 
The storm, which had been threatening, 
was now close at hand. The clouds were 
rolling up almost dead against the wind, a 
sign that the tempest would he a severe 
one, and the Lafayette was being lifted 
and knocked about like a cork. I knew 
that immediate preparations ought to be 
made to meet the storm, and therefore 
called to the lunatic. He had eased off the 
sheets and trimmed the jibs until the La¬ 
fayette had heeled over to port, and if the 
wind increased, the sails must fly or the 
schooner go over on her beam ends. I 
brought her a little nearer the wind as he 
came aft, and then desired him to take the 
wheel. 

“I know what you want!” he yelled, 
whipping out the knife which he carried 
in his bosom; “you want to shorten sail 
and keep us back. You don’t want us to 
reach the golden islands. But you shall 
not. Ho! there! Keep her off—steady, 
now—if you touch me I’ll give you a taste 
of this!” 

“But, captain, come here,” I replied, as 
he started to go forward. “You know that 
if we are wrecked, some other ship may 
reach our gold first—pass us as we are 
drifting about on the waves. Let us lower 
the mainsail, haul down the jibs, and keep 
her under a reefed foresail until the storm 
is over.” 

He was a sailor as well as a lunatic, and 
after a brief glance at the black cloud, he 
walked forward, seized the mainsail peak- 
halyards, and seemed about to lower the 
sail. But he suddenly changed his mind, 
and making fast the halyards, he began 
shouting, leaping and dancing. His fury 
was again aroused, and he seized and 
tossed overboard evetything he could lift. 

“Blow! blow! blow!” he screamed, 
running toward me with the knife uplifted. 
“It’s going to be a grand storm! The 
mermaids will ride on the white caps, and 
the dolphins will wash in the foam. Keep 
her off! keep her off! We must travel 
faster than this.” 

He crouched down again, glared at me 
with his bloodshot eyes, and then began 
creeping toward me, holding the knife 
ready for a thrust. I looked him straight 
in the eye, and minded the wheel. He 
came closer, and a white foam; stained 


with blood, began to work out of his 
mouth. His hair was cut short, and it 
stood up on his head like so many bristles. 
His eyes were full of blood, his teeth were 
hard set, and I saw that he meant to mnr- 
der me. If I left the wheel, the schooner 
would broach aud capsize; but I meant to 
do it as soon as he made his spring, believ¬ 
ing that life would be safer in a battle with 
the waves. 

I never took my eyes off his for a mo¬ 
ment. He came creeping slowly on, halt¬ 
ing an instant now and then, and at length 
he was within five feet of me. Then he 
Straightened up, his face looked more 
fiendish, and I saw that he was about to 
spring. I wanted to speak, to say some¬ 
thing to break the spell which had seized 
me, but my •mouth was sealed. I could 
not have uttered one single word to have 
saved my life. I saw his arm raise, lie 
drew a breath, and then he leaped. He 
leaped high from the deck and ahead, as a 
tiger would have done, and the next instant 
was dashed against the bulwarks with great 
force, his knife falling at my feet. Intent 
upon watching him, I had brought the 
schooner into the wind, and ahugewaTe 
had caught and lifted her up, and flung 
her away as a boy would toss a ball. 

' I picked up tbe knife, held the schoouet 
where she was for a moment, and had just 
decided 'to run forward and lower the 
sails, when the maniac leaped to his feet- 
and the storm broke. There was a flash of 
lightning, a terrible roar, and for the next 
moment it seemed to me as if the wind 
ceased blowing and the waves stopped 
their dash. The sailor looked over the- 
rail, then forward, and then suddenly gave 
a loud shriek and began to dance. He 
whirled, leaped, jumped, tossed his hauds- 
and every moment uttered shrieks and yells, 
which sounded more like the howls of a. 
wounded wolf than the voice of a man. 
Then came the storm. The wind lulled, 
whipped about, and in a moment blew 
from the other direction, whistling anil 
screaming a regular tornado. The booms- 
“jibed” over, the sails filled on the new 
tack, and then the schooner made aplungc 
down. I thought she would go straight, 
under, and for half a moment itwas a hard 
struggle. Then there was a boom! boom i 
boom 1 and flying-jib, jib and foresail went 
flying to leeward, rent like ribbons. Eased 
of the burden which was holding her 
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down, the schooner came out of the waves, 
shook a deluge of water aft upon us, and 
then started off like a bird. The mainsail 
was new, and might have helped us to out¬ 
ride the storm but for the lunatic. He let 
go of the shrouds, to which he had been 
clinging, leaped upon me, tore me from the 
wheel, and dragged me around the deck, 
shouting: 

“ O, isn’t this grand! How fast we go! 
All the devils in the world can’t steal our 
gold now! Waltz—shout—scream—dance P* 

I was like an infant in his hands, and he 
pulled me around, up, down, port and star¬ 
board, whither he pleased. His fingers ate 
into my flesh as if they had been talons. 
He flung me upon the cabin, dragged me 
off, and twice tried to throw me overboard, 
foiled each'time by the heavy lurches of 
the vessel. In the midst of the maniac 
dance I heard a hoarse voice from dead 
ahead sing out: 

“Ahoy! there! Port—hard aport, for 
God’s sake! You are running into us.” 

The next instant the Lafayette grazed 
the side of a barque. I caught sight of 
half a dozen sailors, heard the crash as our 
vessel tore their yawl off the davits, and 
then came our mishap. The schooner 
came up, shivered a moment, the booms 
went pounding, and then she fell over on 
her side as if a thousand giants had been 
lifting on the weather-side. The fiend had 
me by the throat with his murderous 
grasp when the accident occurred, and 
would have strangled me in a moment 
more. 

I cannot remember just what followed. 
Something tore us apart, flung us clear of 
the vessel, and after what seemed an age 


to me, I rose to the surface close to the 
cross-trees of the mainmast and drew my¬ 
self upon them. There were ropes in plenty 
about me, and I soon had a hold which 
would keep me. 

“Ho! ho! you tried to cheat me, and 
I’ll kill you for it,” yelled a voice behind 
me. “ You want to steal my gold—you are 
one of the devils who used to beat me when 
I shouted for my wife!” 

Hooked around, and beheld the maniac 
clinging to the cross-trees of the foremast, 
and flourishing above his head a belaying- 
pin which he had picked up. The waves 
dashed over us every moment, so that I 
could not see him plainly, but he kept 
shouting all the time. At length the schoon¬ 
er swung around, lessening the dash, and 
giving me a clear view. At that moment 
the man was within ten feet of me, draw¬ 
ing himself along by the triantic-^ay, and 
grinning in anticipation of murderous- 
work. What came over him I could never 
understand. He suddenly let go of the 
stay, threw up his arms, and giving utter¬ 
ance to a shriek which will ever haunt me, 
went down from my sight. 

I have but little more to relate. Floating, 
drifting, sometimes buried under the 
waves, sometimes lifted high on the crests, 
I clung to my seat for two long hours after 
the madman went down to bis death, and 
was then rescued by a boat from a brigan¬ 
tine which hove to on catching sight of the 
wreck. My friends have often badgered 
me because I refuse a sail, and because the 
information that an insane person is trav¬ 
elling about the city gives me a nervous 
chill. My story constitutes my expla¬ 
nations. 
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“ That craft is behaving very queerly, 
Mr. Plankshear. Will yon do me the favor 
to jump up aloft, and take a squint at her 
with the quartermaster’s glass? You will 
be able then to look over the haze that 
bothers us on deck. I will relieve you, 
sir.” And taking the trumpet, Lieutenant 
Bowline paced leisurely up and down the 
snowwhite planks of the quarter-deck. 

•rue Moccasin was a sharp-built schoon¬ 
er, fore-and-aft rigged, flying a long whip 
like pennant from the main truck. She 
had originally beeii a slaver, and owing to 
her great speed, superior qualities as a sea- 
boat, and beautiful model and lines, had 
been taken by the United States Navy, 
placed in commission, and was at present 
cruising off the island of Hayti, with Lieu¬ 
tenant Bowline in command. 

It was early mom, and the fierce tropical 
sun was slowly rising from his watery bed, 
striving to pierce through the low bank of 
fog that hung lightly over the water, and 
around the dark blue hills of Hayti, but a 
short distance away. 


“ She is a small schooner, sir,” hailed 
Mr. Plankshear, the third lieutenant, from 
the maintop. “I can make her out dis¬ 
tinctly. There is a large number of men 
on board, and there appears to be consid¬ 
erable confusion amongst them, sir.” 

“Very well, Mr. Plankshear, that will 
do.” And as the young man regained the 
deck, Bowline handed him the trumpet, 
saying: 

“ You can make ail sail, Plankshear, and 
stand for our friend the schooner. My 
curiosity is excited, and I must have a 
nearer look.” 


Theyouug commanderdove below as his 
steward reported coffee ready, and Plank¬ 
shear, with short rapid orders, soon had 
the Moccasin under a press of canvas that 
sent the light craft rapidly through the 
water, her bright copper. flashing in the 
rays of the morning snn, and the spray 
flying in shbwers over the black glossy 
hull. 


The strange craft which had attracted 
the attention of Bowline was close in 
shore, staggering along as well as her di¬ 


lapidated ' and 'ill-fitting ‘ canvas would 
allow. She was felnccairigged, flying light, 
and but for the unusual number of men 
that had been seen on her deck, there was 
nothing particularly suspicious about her 
so far as outward appearances were con¬ 
cerned. 

The man-of-war schooner, with a bone 
in her teeth, was soon within range of the 
felucca, and clearing away oiie of the 
handsome brass guns that adorned the 
maindeck, Mr. Plankshear politely for¬ 
warded his compliments in the shape of a 
solid shot, which had the effect to heave 
the light craft to in a hurry. The Mocca¬ 
sin shot up on'her weather-quarter, the 
loud piercing whistle of the boatswain’s 
mate echoed around, fifty blue-skirted tars 
started suddenly into activity, the large 
lug-foresail of the schooner was brailed up 
as if by magic, the main boom hauled amid¬ 
ships, and with jibsheet to weather, the 
miniature man-of-war was hove to, dis¬ 
playing to the scowling gaze of a few dirty 
ragamuffins lounging about the felucca 
deck, the frowning, threatening muzzles 
of four .brass guns protruding from her 
broadside, and through the open port an 
occasional glimpse of a long thirty-two 
mounted on a pivot carriage. 

“The skipper of the felucca has stowed 
away some of his surplus hands, Mr. Plank¬ 
shear,” remarked Bowline, who had re¬ 
turned to the deck. 

“ Yes sir,” replied the young man, who 
was acting as Bowline’s executive officer; 
“ and if they are as hard a looking set as 
those fellows in view, I don’t blame him. 
Shall Hoad him, sir?” 

“ Yes, let Mr. Midget take the cutter’s 
crew and overhaul him. He may be all 
right, in which case I do not care to de¬ 
tain him.” 

Again the shrill whistle rose on the 
morning air, followed by, “Away you first 
cutters, away I” 

The boat was lowered and manned, Mr. 
Midget, a young beardless midshipman, 
skipped over the gangway, touching his 
cap as he descended the side. 

“ Overhaul him thoroughly, Mr. Midget, 
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and bear a band,” said Bowline, as tbe 
boat whirled by the counter. 

“Ay, ay sir!” was tbe shrill piping reply 
of the young officer, as he bade his.men to 
“ give way strong.” 

' With a clattering of oars, the cutter 
dashed alongside the felucca, and with 
considerable importance the young middy 
drew himself over the rail. 

“Ah, you are the master, are you? Well, 
my boy, take my advice, and have a side 
ladder rigged the next time I board you; 
it will look more shipshape, you know.” 
And the boy-middy nodded with a patron¬ 
izing air to the dark scowling Spaniard 
who stood before him. “ Where are you 
from?” demanded the boy, suddenly, 

“ Port au Prince, senor, and bound to 
Jamaica.” 

“And where are your papers?” 

“ Below, senor.” 

“And your crew, this is not all of them; 
your decks were crowded early this morn¬ 
ing. We saw them plainly through the 
glass.” 

Something like a stifled curse came from 
the Spaniard as he clenched his white 
teeth together, hut in a moment a smile 
wreathed bis thin Ups as he replied: 

“My crew are all on deck; what you 
saw and mistook for sailors were in all 
probability my passengers.” 

“Passengers!” echoed the boy, playing 
idly with the hilt of his sword. “ I pity 
the passengers, I do, indeed. But muster 
all hands aft here, every mother’s son, 
mind ye, and I’ll do myself the pleasure of 
overhauling them.” 

A glance of fierce rage shot from the 
dark depths of the Spaniard’s eyes as he 
turned to one of his assistants and ordered 
him to drive every one on deck. In a mo¬ 
ment the motley crowd poured forth from 
the forward hatch, and passed before the 
middy, who greeted them with a running 
fire of comments. The passengers repre¬ 
sented all nations, from the florid English¬ 
man to the thick-lipped African, and to a 
man were arrayed in dirty loathsome rags, 
their countenances bearing the imprint of 
crime, and their general appearance denot¬ 
ing the hardened villain. Each one was 
questioned separately, but told a straight¬ 
forward story. The papers, clearance, etc., 
were found to be all right, and the facta 
being represented to Lieutenant Bowline, 
the felucca was allowed to fill away, while 


the Moccasin, under easy sail, stood^i 
closer to the land, paying no further atten¬ 
tion to the movements of the little craft.f>n 
The sun gradually approached the 
niih, the light breeze died away, and,'Witir' 
awning, spread fore and aft, both officew- 
and men gasped for a breath of cool ; ai^ 
while the Moccasin, her canvas hanging 
limp and loose, rolled uneasily to andlrd/' 
dipping her lean glossy sides alternately in 
the irregular swell. n * 

The high land of Hayti, glowing with 
intense heat, greeted the eyes of the sfe**-- 
men on one side, and the unruffled ocean 
spread out like a mirror on the other, i 1 ?* 
Gradually, as the sun set, Hght breeiy- 
clouds floated through the heavens, a light 
breeze ruffled the ocean on the distant 
horizon, and with a sigh of relief, the. 
officer of the deck felt the welcome pufteiv 
his hot flushed face. The Moccasin had 
drifted close in shore, and the huge rc£hp 
could be distinctly seen through the clear 
depths of the water. 

Bowline came on deck, glanced aboftt 
him, directed the officer of the deck to im 
chor in a small natural cove that gavfc 
promise of good anchorage for the nighfel 
In twenty minutes the schooner was sntig*, 
alow and aloft, the watch lounged caze» 
lessly about the deck, and the Ught mdj« 
murof the waves broke pleasantly on tht r 
ear as they chased one another on the 
sandy beach. 

Bowline and Plankshear were seateddii 
the quarter-deck, sheltered from the even^' 
iug dew by the awning, and with fragiaarti 
cigars between their teeth, were enjoyiag; 
the cool sea breeze that came Iresharf 
grateful from the ocean. Suddenly a dis^ 
tant cry from the shore echoed acrossftfce.' 
waters of the little cove, followed In quiefc* 
succession by the report of firearms and 
hoarse shouts of alarm. 

“ Halloo 1 what does all this mean?” 
claimed Bowline, starting to his feet 
“ There’s mischief afloat there somewhere, 
hut it’s too dark to make anything out.”-* 

“ Shall I send Mr. Midget with a boat’s 
crew to ascertain?” 

“If you please, Mr. Plankshear, and-Jet 1 
them take their sidearms. There is no 
knowing what the trouble may be, andit’B 
best to be prepared for any emergency:”*«.»• 
In five minutes six stalwart seamen*- 
armed with cutlasses and revolvers, were 
whirling the diminutive form of the middy 
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on shore, and leaving one hand in charge 
of thfe boat, the little party advanced at a 
run throngh a thick growth of trees. The 
land.was undulating, and as the seamen 
gained the summit of a slight eminence, a 
large flat-roofed house was suddenly dis¬ 
closed. 

An. indistinct body of men, with flaring 
torches in their hands, were running to 
and fro, while the shouts and yells in¬ 
creased rather than subsided. The sea¬ 
men, with little Midget at their head, ad¬ 
vanced on a run, passing several dead bod¬ 
ies of negroes stretched out on the green 
sward. The dark shadows of the trees and 
the light from the torches effectually con¬ 
cealed the approach of the men-of war’s 
men, and halting for a moment, they sur¬ 
veyed the scene before taking an active 
part. A body of men, armed with a vari¬ 
ety of weapons, from pitchforks down to 
cutlasses, were endeavoring to force their 
way into the wide doors of the mansion, 
which were being vigorously defended by 
parties within. 

“Cut down the old man, run him 
through, and remember the strong chest 
full .of plate that is in the house 1” roared 
a deep sonorous voice, which Midget in¬ 
stantly recognized as belonging to the 
Spanish skipper of the felucca. A yell of 
fiendish determination followed the speech, 
and with a united rush the gang surged 
forward, following up their success with 
shouts of triumph. 

“ Forward, my lads, now is our time!” 
sang out the excited Midget, with his shrill 
falsetto voice; “ shoot them down, and no 
quarter!” 

Out from the darkness rushed the little 
party, and falling upon the rear of the 
scoundrels, saluted their astonished ears 
with a rattling volley of pistol balls. Draw¬ 
ing their cutlasses, the sailors took advan¬ 
tage of the panic, and drove the howling 
rascals from the interior of the house. 
The sailors were masters of the situation, 
and without wasting a moment, began to 
barricade the door with furniture. It was 
none too soon, for the leader of the gang 
soon recovered from his panic, and was 
holding a hurried consultation with his 
men. 

“ There are only six of them with the 
hoy,” lie exclaimed, “and we can over¬ 
power them, gain possession of the treas¬ 
ure, and be off befoie they can be rein¬ 


forced. Shall we be baffled by a handful 
of Yankees?” 

“No! no! lead us on!” was the answer; 
and some forty or more of the desperate 
villains rushed forward to renew the 
attack. 

In the meanwhile, Midget and his men 
had not been idle. While the sailors were 
busy piling furniture before the windows 
and doors, the middy sought out the in¬ 
mates of the house. In the hallway they 
had found a tall white-haired gentleman 
extended on the floor, disabled from nu¬ 
merous wounds, which were bleeding 
freely. 

“ Thank God, you have come to save 
us!” murmured the wounded man, as his 
eyes rested languidly upon Midget, who 
knelt beside him. “Those strange men, 
pirates,” he gasped with failing strength, 
“made an attack upon my house, and— 
and—O my daughter—Marie—” And the 
old gentleman fainted, leaving the young 
officer in a painful state of anxiety and 
doubt. A few of the more courageous of 
the servants had gathered about, and by 
the officer’s directions they removed their 
master to the upper portion of the build¬ 
ing. Midget bad no time to question the 
servants, for the party outside had re¬ 
newed the attack with fresh vigor, and his 
presence was necessary elsewhere. The 
men used their revolvers to advantage, but 
necessarily missed their mark often, owing 
to the uncertain light. 

The assailing party had divided into two 
gangs, making a combined attack upon the 
front and rear of the mansion. To the dis¬ 
may and consternation of Midget, the sea¬ 
men reported that the charges in their re¬ 
volvers had given out, and as no orders 
had been passed to take extra rounds, the 
weapons were useless. 

“We must retreat, men, to the next 
floor, barricade the two stairways, and rely 
upon our cutlasses until reinforcements 
arrive from the Moccasin. They must 
know by this time that something serious 
is going on here.” 

The middy’s plan was immediately adopt¬ 
ed; the lower floor was abandoned, the 
broad stairway blocked up with heavy ar¬ 
ticles, and with stem determination the 
men awaited the appearance of the now 
thoroughly enraged gang. Howling with 
fury, the mixed throng rushed into the 
house, throwing down the obstructions. 
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only to find themselves again baffled. The 
negroes had scented blood, and like wild 
beasts, panted to satiate their aroused 
passions. 

“Strip the house, myriads, search for the 
valuables, and smoke these Yankee med¬ 
dlers out! Be lively, and keep a good look¬ 
out, for the cursed schooner must be close 
at hand.” And the voice of the Spaniard 
was heard stern and menacing above the 
shouts of his men. 

Ornaments wrought from the precious 
metals, rare articles of value too numerous 
to mention, were seized upon by the rapa¬ 
cious scoundrels, and the lights from a 
dozen torches set fire to the heavy draper¬ 
ies and light ornamental woodwork of the 
mansion. 

In a short time the entire lower floor was 
in a blaze, and shouting forth their hitter 
defiance, the pirates rapidly retreated from 
the house, and disappeared in the darkness. 

Improvising ropes from sheets, blankets, 
and whatever they could find, the agile 
sailors of the Moccasin succeeded in low¬ 
ering the survivors of the fight from the 
windows. The old gray-haired gentleman 
had breathed his last, surrounded by his 
weeping domestics, with the smoke of his 
dweliiug sweeping through the room, and 
the glare of the flames lighting up his 
-deathbed. The savage shouts of the mur¬ 
derers rang in his ears, and with a painful 
gasp he sank back—dead. 

Midget made no effort to save the build¬ 
ing, seeing at a glance that it would be 
useless. Seeking out the most intelligent 
of the servants, he elicited the following 
explanation from his lips. 

The mansion was the property of Mon¬ 
sieur de Courcey, a Frenchman. He was 
a widower, with one daughter, a beautiful 
young woman, the belle of that portion of 
the neighborhood. The gang of rough 
men had made an attack upon them with¬ 
out warning or provocation, incited by the 
hope that they would gain an immense 
plunder. They would have succeeded in 
their plans but for the appearance and help 
of the American man-of-war’s men; but as 
it was, he feared that the pirates had 
taken Marie, the Frenchman’s daughter, 
off with them, for he had seen nothing of 
her since the beginning of the fight. 

“Fool,” shouted the enraged middy, 
“ why did you. not come to the point at 
once, and tell me that they had carried off 


the poor girl ? Here we have been wasting 
valuable time that— 

At this point the majority of the Mocca- 
sia’a crew, with Plankshear at their head, 
made their appearance, and Midget in a 
few words explained the whole affair to his 
superior. 

“The girl must be rescued at all haz¬ 
ards,” replied the third lieutenant, “and 
there is no time to lose. The pirates will 
reembark, and attempt to steal off under 
cover of the darkness. If they succeed, 
God pity the poor girl. Fall in, lads, we 
can do no good here; let the house bum 
down, but those devils shall pay dearly for 
the mischief they have wrought.” 

Running rapidly on through the darkness, 
the seamen soon regained the beach, and 
manning their boats, were soon on board 
of the Moccasin. Bowline listened in as¬ 
tonishment to the reports of Plankshear 
and Midget, and his dark eyes flashed with 
an ominous gleam when he learned the 
whole extent of the villain’s work. 

Flushed with excitement, the willing, 
crew jumped to their stations, almost an¬ 
ticipating the orders that came sharp and 
clear from the quarter-deck. The cap¬ 
stan was manned, sails were loosed, hall¬ 
iards led along the deck, and in an incon¬ 
ceivably short space of time the Moccasin 
was again underway. 

The breeze was fresh and increasing, 
the schooner careened to her bearings as 
she darted through the water, leaving a 
broad glistening wake of foam and bubbles 
far astern. The ports had been let down, 
guns shotted and run out, and every prep¬ 
aration made to give the felucca a warm 
reception, should they succeed in overhaul¬ 
ing her. 

The moon had risen, but was partially 
obscured by the scud that was driving rap¬ 
idly by. All hands were on the lookout, 
and many a sharp eye eagerly scanned the 
dark shores of Hayti, in the hope to be the 
first to discern the infernal craft. 

Hugging the shore at a safe distance, 
the Moccasin darted through the water 
with the speed of a racehorse, the long 
taper masts bending like willows beneath 
the tremendous strain they were forced to 
hear. 

“ There is the pirate, sir!” screamed the 
excited voice of Midget, from aloft. 

“ Where away?” thundered Bowline and 
Plankshear, simultaneously. 
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“ Right in the wake of the moon, sir,” 
was the reply.. 

Sore enough, there was the guilty craft, 
making strenuous efforts to escape, but the 
avenger was on its track, and the course of 
the schooner was changed so as to inter¬ 
cept the felucca. 

“ Clear away the pivot, Hr. Plankshear, 
and give him a shot. Elevate well, aim 
for his spars, and he careful not to hull 
him. The wily scoundrel is edging in to¬ 
wards Ochilla reef, and we draw too much 
water to follow.” 

The long thirty-two was run out, the 
captain of the gun, an old sea-dog, glanced 
along the muzzle, and watching the heave 
of the sea, he pulled the Iockstring. A 
dark cloud at that moment obscured the 
moon, and it was impossible to ascertain 
whether the shot had taken effect or not; 
but the felucca held steadily on, and soon 
the white flashing breakers on Ochilla reef 
could be heard booming sullenly upon the 
ears of the seamen. 

“Give them another shot, Mr. Plank¬ 
shear. By the I^ord Harry, but I believe 
they are going to run their craft on the 
reef, and take their chances in the water 1” 

Again did the captain of the gun train 
the pivot upon the felucca, and with the 
report came a shriek of agony. The man 
at the tiller had been severely wounded, 
and the shot, striking the slender mast, 
brought spar, rigging and sail down about 
the ears of the doomed pirates. Their 
craft broached to, swept broadside on to 
the reef, and the next instant the white 
feathery foam of the breakers enveloped 
her in a cloud of mist. 

A bright vivid tongue of fire shot up 
amid the spray, and with the rapidity of 
thought the felucca was wrapt in flames 
from stem to stern. A cry of rage and 
horror burst from the lips of the man-of- 
war’s men at the last reckless act of the 
pirates, and they longed for an opportunity 
to wreak a terrible vengeance upon the 
miscreants. 

The Moccasin shortened sail, hove to, 
and lowered a boat, with the indefatigable 
Midget in the sternsheets, and urging the 
men to give way, they sped rapidly towards 
the burning craft, in hopes to rescue the 
French maiden from a terrible death. 

A portion of the gang were floundering 
in the water, or clinging to portions of the 
wreck, but the majority had hoisted out 


the only boat belonging to the felucca, and 
with the tall form of the Spaniard direct¬ 
ing the movements of the frail craft, were 
pulling for the land, leaving their comrades 
in crime to shift for themselves as best 
they could. But there were sharp eyes on 
hoard the Moccasin watching their prog¬ 
ress, and the brass guns were already 
trained upon them, loaded with grape and 
canister. 

Midget pulled within the swell of the 
breakers that were tumbling and roaring 
across the low reef. He was within a 
stone’s throw of the felucca, and the 
bright glare of the burning craft lit up the 
fearful scene with the brilliancy of mid¬ 
day. 

Standing by the taffrail, her white dress 
torn and disordered, her long luxuriant 
hair floating about her neck and shoulders,, 
was the form of Marie De Courcey. Every 
feature of her pale countenance stood out 
in startling relief as the surging flames,, 
roaring and crackling with increasing vio¬ 
lence, swept nearer and nearer upon the 
tall graceful form of the girl. It was im¬ 
possible for Midget to approach nearer to 
the wreck, for fear of being swamped, and 
as it was, it required the utmost skill and 
vigilance to keep the cutter from driving 
upon the reef. 

“Jump for your life V* shouted the mid- 
dy; “jump t and we will save you. Do 
not fear, no harm shall come to your’ 

But the girl never stirred, or heeded the 
words of the officer. Silent and motion¬ 
less as a statue she stood, with her hands 
clasped, and eyes fixed upon vacancy. 

“Tor God’s sake, mam’selle, do not de¬ 
lay. At any moment—” But the sentence 
was never finished. It died away with a 
groan of horror upon the middy’s lips. 

The flames had crept within a few feet 
of the girl, and the current of air created 
by the fire caused the light drapery of her 
garments to ignite. At the same moment 
the felucca gave a heavy lurch, as she was 
forced higher upon the reef by an incom¬ 
ing breaker, and amid a shower of sparks 
and a column of flame that shot up towards 
the heavens, the deck fell in, carrying with 
it the pirate’s victim. A stifled scream 
rose for an instant above the boom of the 
surf and the roar of the flames, and Marie, 
the French maiden, the beautiful belle of 
the island, was no more. Her requiem 
was the thunder of the Moccasin’s guns as 
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they poured a storm, of grape upon the es¬ 
caping pirates, seeking a bloody vengeance 
upon her murderers. 

Not one of the gang escaped, and while 
some fell pierced by the Moccasin’s shot, 
others sank beneath the boiling surge to a 
watery grave. 

Sadly the cutter pulled towards the 
schooner, and tears glistened in the eyes of 
the little middy. His heart was not yet 
hardened by the stem discipline and train¬ 
ing of his profession. The coxswain de¬ 
clared that the girl was mad, and that he 
had seen the fire of insanity gleaming from 
her dark eyes. He may have been correct; 
no mortal can tell what the maiden suffered 
while in the pirates’ power; and if her rea¬ 
son tottered beneath her weight of woe, it 


were far better that she died as she did, to 
awake pure and happy in another world. 

The Moccasin soon after arrived at Port 
au Prince, and found the principal citizens 
in a high Btate of excitement, relative to 
the escape of a portion of the chain gang. 
A felucca bad been missing, and it was sup¬ 
posed the convicts had boarded her in the 
night, murdered all hands, and effected 
their escape... Much apprehension was felt 
as to the whereabouts of the desperate 
party, but the officers and crew of the 
brave little Moccasin were able to relate 
the closing scenes attending the convicts’ 
career, and the story of Maria, the pirates’ 
victim, was for mouths the principal sub¬ 
ject of interest and commiseration amongst 
all classes residing on the island. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Those wonderfuldays of old romance, 
of chivalric knights, who went forth for the 
release and defence of “faire ladyes,” 
clad in glittering armor, with nodding 
plume and gleaming lance, of which we 
hare all read with thrilling pulse and bated 
breath, feeling onr own b'ood warm and 
stir with emulative desire, are dead and 
buried under the weight of this practical 
age. The car of Progress has swept re¬ 
morselessly over gallant knight and trou¬ 
badour, crushing them beneath its advanc¬ 
ing wheels, and leaving them to sleep for¬ 
ever in the heart of their own dead centu¬ 
ries. Rut though forms die and modes 
change, the spirit, escaping from its worn- 
out frame, lives again in every age, an im¬ 
mortal entity. Clri valryis not dead, though 
theorist of centnries has long since swal¬ 
lowed plume, and belt,-and lance. Every 
age has its test,' and every age has’ its 
knights, though chivalry is too often reck¬ 
oned a lost art—an echo 'merely from the 
tombs of the ages. Unlike the- olden or¬ 
der, this is without organization, arid often 
without recognition, till, in some supreme 
moment of pain or peril, it springs sudden¬ 
ly to life, facing danger with lifted lance 
and dauntless face. We call it hravery, 
heroism, self-sacrifice; but it is only the 
old spirit in modem garb. Perhaps what 
perplexes ns most is its democracy. Onr 
knighthood of to-day is as likely to blossom 
oat In the life of some graceless fellow, 
like Hay’s famous “ engineer,” as in that 
of some pure, cnltnred, saintly soul that 
shrinks from the contamination of his pres¬ 
ence with ill-concealed disgust. 

The simple story I propose' to relate is a 
case in point. I do not claim that it is 


anything remarkable; I am not sure, even, 
that it has any special “ moral,” unless It 
might possibly be that old, old one of the 
“vessel,knit like a sheet at the four cor¬ 
ners, descending out of heaven, wherein 
were all manner of beasts of the earth, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air.” It 
is barely possible, old as it is, that we have 
not all learned the lesson taught to Peter 
in the vision on the housetop. But to the 
story. 

Something like twenty years ago, in' one 
of the pretty valley towns that cluster along 
the pleasant Connecticut there stood, a 
little aside from the 'small straggling vll- 
lage, on a broad sunny plateau, a massive 
stone mansion; the grounds overrun with 
weeds and wild grasses, and the windows 
with rank untrained vines. The man who 
owned it had been in Europe three years, 
and might remain there as many mobei for 
aught the neighbors knew. But, to their 
surprise,' one morning they saw smoke is¬ 
suing from the chimneys, and a little later, 
the owner, Mr. Grantley, came down and 
engaged a man to more his furniture to the 
nearest city the following day. : 

“The new owner will be here In the 
morning,” he said; “ so it would be well to 
load the goods to-day, perhaps.” 

“The new’owner?” repeated the sur¬ 
prised teamster, his whole face and atti¬ 
tude a most unmistakable interrogation 
point. 

“Yes, I have sold the ‘Glebe’ to Mr. 
William Moutford, of New Haven. He is 
to take immediate possession, as I have 
said.” Then, after a slight pause, he add¬ 
ed, “ I hope you will like him. I think 
you will; he is considered a very excellent 
man, I believe.” 
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Bo William Montford took possession.of 
the “ Glebe,” to the great improvement of 
that fine but neglected old place. Trees 
were set, lawns trimmed and rolled, choice 
plants and shrubs brightened the parterres, 
a-silvery. fountain threw its misty sheen 
oyer rare aquatic plants, and blossoming 
vines trailed from elegant-fashioned .rases 
of loveliest design and substance. Ur. 
Montford was a man of taste, certainly, 
and year by year the Glebe grew in beauty, 

. and its owner in wealth.and favor. And 
so eighteen years went by, bringing us, at 
length, to the real opening of our story., 

Mr. Montford had but one child, a fair 
sunny-faced girl of twenty, who, since her 
mother’s death, some four or fire years, 
had lived alone with her father and their 
two servants at the Glebe. Perhaps it was 
the quietness and retirement of her life 
that gave her that peculiar, shy, gentle 
diffidence; though I think, rather, that it 
was her natural diffidence and sensitive¬ 
ness that led her to choose retirement. 

Dora was so totally unlike, her father 
that one could not help-remarking it. Mr 
Montford was fully aware of his own worth 
and virtues, and was never guilty of under¬ 
valuing himself. Ue was a man of wealth 
and standing in the community, and he 
never forgot the fact for a moment. Ho 
one who cyne in contact with him ever 
forgot it, either; for some reason it was 
quite impossible, though perhaps they 
might not have been able to explain why 
exactly. He was also very virtuous and 
upright, and consequently, having no weak¬ 
nesses himself, despised those who did 
have them. He had “ no sympathy for 
evil-doers,” he said, coldly, almost angrily. 
That weakness which pities the sinner, 
while it detests the sin, never beset him. 
Mr. Montford had also a very deep-seated 
dislike for “ unfortunate ” people. It had 
always troubled him to account for the 
need of the existence of such disagreeable 
anomalies. He had never been. unfortu¬ 
nate, and no.one else need be, unless they 
desired to be, he argued. 

As there were weak people, and unfortu¬ 
nate people, and possibly now and then an 
“evil-doer,”, in Sanborn, Mr. Montford, 
despite his goodness, and greatness, was 
not, perhaps, so universally, popular as a 
man of his virtues ought to be. Neverthe¬ 
less, he was held in a sort of awe and ven¬ 
eration, and looked up to .with deference 


on all occasions; unless he approved, noth¬ 
ing could be undertaken—^with any thought 
of success, at least. 

When Mr. Montford had been in San¬ 
born less; than five years, one day, to his 
surprise and annoyance, a tail ill-dressed 
boy, of perhaps a dozen years, came to his 
door and announced himself as the only 
son of Philip, Murdock, and announced, 
moreover, that Philip Murdock was dead, 
and had written, a letter—here the boy pro¬ 
duced the letter—the day before his death, 
and bade him (the boy) take it when all 
was over to his cousin William Montford. 

Mr. Montford took, the letter rather un¬ 
graciously, and bidding the boy follow 
him, went into the long sunny drawing¬ 
room, and, standing in the middle of the 
room, tore open the envelop, drew out the 
letter,* and- proceeded to read it with a dis¬ 
satisfied face. 

In the meantime, the boy had paused 
just inside the door, and stood looking fur¬ 
tively about him, shifting a dirty tattered 
cap from one hand- to the other, and look¬ 
ing- most unmistakably uncomfortable. 
Very evidently he was not accustomed to 
rooms.Uke this, and. was at a loss howto 
dispose of himself. 

Presently Mr. Montford wheeled round, 
the open sheet still in his hand, and 
brought the full force of -his stem gaze to 
bear upon the poor buy, who not only felt 
hut looked decidedly out of. place in that 
bright luxurious room. 

“It is only the same old story—‘unfor¬ 
tunate P ” Mr. Montford said, contemptu¬ 
ously. “I dare say you inherit-your fa¬ 
ther’s peculiar gift; you look enough like 
it. Heaven knows F’ 

A faint red surged to the boy’s temples, 
half hidden by the long unkempt hair. 

“Do you know what is in this letter, 
boy?” he demanded, sharply. 

“Ho; father said he would rather I 
wouldn’t know,” he replied, a sudden fal¬ 
ter breaking up his voice. 

“It’s a pity your father hadn’t been as 
considerate in some other things; it might 
have saved him from becoming a pauper F’ 
was the sneering reply. 

“My father was not a panperp’ the boy 
cried, indignantly, standing suddenly erect, 
and turning a fierce defiant face towards 
Mr. Montford. - 

“ Indeed 1 How comes it, then, that he 
sends his boy to me with this pitiful drivel 
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about ‘losses and misfortunes that have 
brought him to the necessity of throwing 
his poor motherless boy upon the generos¬ 
ity of his only living relative? 1 What 
hindered Philip Murdock from being suc¬ 
cessful, more than William Montford, I 
should like to know?” 

“He was unfortunate, and sick, and—” 

“O yes, he was ‘unfortunate.’ Weak, 
shiftless people always are 1” Mr. Montford 
interrupted, sneeringly. “Anything else, 
Master Mark Murdock?” 

“ Only one thing that I remember dis¬ 
tinctly, sir,” the boy, answered, quietly, 
but with an angry fire in his eyes. 

“ Perhaps you might as well mention it, 
then, while we are on the subject.” 

“ I intend to, though perhaps you mayn’t 
like to hear,” he replied, with a little short 
reckless laugh. “ father said that "if his 
mother had had her rightful share of his 
grandfather’s fortune, instead of its all be¬ 
ing fraudulently taken possession of by her 
brother, Anthony Montford—” 

“ Silence 1” interrupted Mr. Montford, 
angrily, and taking a step or two toward 
the boy. “How dare you stand in my 
house and 'repeat your miserable father’s 
slanders against my father’s good name ?” 

“Because it’s true,” said Mark, un¬ 
dauntedly. 

Mr. Montford had hated the boy from 
the first, but now his anger and aversion 
rose to a white heat, and he quite forgot 
his usual coolness and dignity. Taking 
another step forward, he caught him by 
the shoulder in a nowise gentle manner. 

“ O papa, he is such a little boy beside 
you, please don’t strike him I” interrupted 
a soft childish voice; and a pair of small 
hands fluttered in between them, and a 
pretty little pink and white face, with great 
brown eyes that had a startled look in 
them, was lifted eagerly and imploringly 
to her father’s face. 

Mr. Montford’s hand fell to his side, and 
the slightest tinge of color came into his 
face. 

“He is a bad impertinent boy, little 
Dora,” he said, hastily. 

“Is he? Tm sorry,” she said, with a 
very sober little face. “ Wouldn’t you like 
to be good, boy?” she.asked, gravely; 
“ and why don't you be?” 

“ Because nobody cares whether I am or 
not,” he said, with a bitterness pitiful to 
see in one so young. 


“O yes, I careP’ she cried, brightly, 
putting out her hand toward him with a 
little shy coaxing smile. 

“Come away, Dora,” her father said, 
almost sternly. 

“You wont hurt him, papa, if he is 
bad J” she asked, anxiously. “ Maybe he 
isn’t aU bad.” 

“No, I wont touch him; now go up 
stairs till he is gone,” he said, hastily. 

Dora obeyed; but as she passed the ill- 
dressed neglected-looking boy, she looked 
up into his face with a warm bright smile 
and a little nod of her pretty head. 

The quick tears came into the boy’s 
eyes, and the hard defiant look faded out 
of his face. Poor child 1 little enough had 
his life known of smiles, and brightness, 
and beauty. There is a natural hunger of 
the human heart for love and tenderness, 
and poor Mark Murdock’s, despite the un¬ 
toward circumstances of his life, was no 
exception. 

This had happened thirteen years ago. 
Since then, Mr. Montford had grown richer 
and prouder, and, if possible, more bitter 
and uncompromising toward the weak, and 
erring, and unfortunate. If a man was 
bad, he was all bad; be could see no re¬ 
deeming thing in him. If he was poor and 
unfortunate, he was nearly as bad, for only 
criminal shiftlessness and weeitness could 
have made him so. These were two very 
prominent articles in Mr. Montford’s creed, 
and alas! very frequently overshadowed 
all the rest. Otherwise, he was a man of 
more thau average worth and character, 
though possibly too aristocratic to be gen¬ 
erally popular in a country town. 

I wish I could record that Mark Murdock 
had grown better'as he grew bigger, but I 
am afraid he had-not done so. He was 
little changed, save that the years had 
made him somewhat more reckless and de¬ 
fiant, had hardened 'somewhat the heart 
which, alasl had been subject to all too 
few good influences. Upon second thought 
Mr. Montford had decided to help his 
cousin Philip’s boy, which he did by taking 
him to the seaboard and sending him off on 
a three years’ trip to the Indies! It is 
barely possible that Mark'felt very grateful 
for the interest his rich relative had taken 
in him, but not exactly probable. 

H Mr. Montford had any vague hopes 
that something might happen to keep him 
from returning, those hopes were blasted 
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by his appearance In. Sanborn one day 
neariy nine years' after his departure. I, 
do. not think he really knew himself why 
he went there again. It was . not. that his 
former welcome led him to think, his .pres* 
ence desirable; bnt through all these long, 
years of careless drifting here and there, 
blocked roughly about both, on sea and 
shore, sometimes repentant, sometimes 
reckless, in the midst, of rudeness and 
coarseness, tempted at every turn, with 
little to hope or strive for, and less of 
strength to resist—through all, deep.down 
in his heart one beautiful memory blos¬ 
somed in perennial sweetness; the memory 
of the pretty child who had smiled upon 
him in the darkest hour of his life, and 
ventured the possibility that he was “ not 
all bad.” Mark Murdock never knew how 
often that memory had held him back from 
sin, or how much it had helped him, in the 
hardening and demoralizing influences by 
which he was so constantly surrounded, 
from becoming as bad as his companions. 

So, though but very vaguely conscious, 
if conscious at all, of the subtile influence 
which drew him, he came to Sanborn 
again. Mr. Montford, driving a pair of 
beautiful spirited hones, met him and rec¬ 
ognized him at once. There was some¬ 
thing in the great black eyes, a look, an 
expression, that he never had forgotten. 
He glanced over his careless sailor garb, 
thinking how it would look in the richly 
furnished, parlors of the “ Glebe,” with a 
little feeling of loathing and aversion. But 
he was a man now, and could not be ig¬ 
nored or disposed of as the boy had been; 
beside, he knew that old story about the 
Montford property, and might make it pnb- 
lic there in Sanborn if he angered him. 
To be sure, it was no fault of his; the prop¬ 
erty csime to him honestly, and if there'had 
been anything wrong (and.he kneu there 
had) in the manner by which his father 
had come into possession of it, he was not 
responsible. After all, what good would 
it hive done PhiTlilurdock? He would 
have lost it, as he did everything else, in 
his chronicunforiunateness. All this 
flashed through Mr. Montford’s mind in¬ 
stantly. He drew in. his" horses slightly, 
bowed in his stateliest manner, and said, 
coldly, “Mr. Mark Murdock, I believe?? 

“ I didn’t suppose you would know me, 
Mr. Montford,” Mark said, with'a faintly 
surprised look. 


. “O, you’re not changed much! Stop¬ 
ping in town just now, Mr. Murdock?’ 

“I—I came .this morning,” Mark said, 
a little embarrassed by the elegant air of 
cool indifference in his relative. 

“ Call, at the Glebe, sir, if you find time 
before leaving.” And with another stately 
inclination of the head, Mr. Montford 
touched the spirited horses lightly with his, 
whip, and was whirled away in a little 
cloud of dust, through which sparkled a 
gleam of silver, as the sunlight reflected it¬ 
self in the richly-mounted trappings of the 
glossy steeds. 

The angry light that had come into Mark 
Murdock’s. eyes that morning nine years 
before in the long drawing-room, came in¬ 
to them again now. He turned on his 
heel, stifling a curse between his com¬ 
pressed lips. But as he walked on his face 
cleared, a softer light came into his eyes, 
and his lips relaxed. 

“I turn go up to the Glebe, for she is 
there,” he said, softly, under his breath, 
turning shortly about and walking rapidly 
in the direction of Mr. Montford’s resi¬ 
dence. 

At the edge of the grounds he paused 
and let his eyes rest a moment on the 
lovely picture. The broad faintly-sloping 
plateau looked like a rich sea of emerald 
velvet, through which, like the wake of a 
ship, white paths gleamed and glittered 
like frosted Bilver. Against a background 
of sombre green a beautiful marble foun¬ 
tain sent up a cloud of snowy mist, through 
which the slant sunlight trembled in amber 
waves. White-blossomed shrubs, like fairy 
tents, stood here and there, and a clump of 
some sort of rare scarlet lilies glowed like 
soft fire.under.the sweet Jnne (morning 
sun. Contrasting charmingly with this 
color and brightness, the massive stone 
mansion, with its soft neutral tint of cool 
gray, stood like a crowned king, with long 
sprays of ivy drooping over doors and win¬ 
dows, and twining in rich luxuriance over 
arch, and cornice, and column. 

It is one grand compensation for those 
who have not, that they can enjoy the pos¬ 
sessions of those who hone. God’s flowers, 
like his sunlight, gladden and brighten the 
heart of the beggar as freely as that of the 
king. Mark Murdock, in humble garb, 
with scarce a sou in his pocket, and with¬ 
out where to lay his head, got .really more 
from that fair snn-kissed picture than ever 
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its prond owner did; more, because some¬ 
thing in his heart went out to it, and some¬ 
thing In turn came from it to his heart. 
To Mr. Montford it was something' to be 
proud of merely. ' 

As he walked slowly up the elm-bordered 
drive, there came upon him suddenly, with 
painful distinctness, the old feeling of 
awkwardness; the out-of-place feeling 
which-had bo oppressed him when he came 
to the Glebe the first time. ’ Involuntarily 
he put up his hand and pulled out the ends 
of the carelessly-tied “sailor knot” at his 
throat, and smoothed down the broad col¬ 
lar of bis shirt, and brushed the dust from 
his jacket with his handkerchief. Even 
then he halted in his walk, half resolved 
to go back and leave Sanborn in the next 
train. But just at that moment he caught 
the flutter of some sort of pale pink dra¬ 
pery, and almost instantly a young girl 
sprang from her seat under one of the trees, 
and looked up at him with a pretty mixture 
of shyness and dignity. I do not think 
that up to that moment he had thought of 
Dora Montford other than as a fair-haired 
beautiful child, with an angel’s smile in 
her eyes and on her lips. But his heart 
told him instantly that this tall slender 
girl was she and hone other. ' 

“ Ton are Dora Montford,” he affirmed, 
rather than asked. 

She bowed, and looked up inquiringly 
into his face. 

“Do you remember once, a long time 
ago, of a boy—a bad boy—who came to 
the Glebe one cold spring morning, one 
whom your father did not like, but to 
whom you gave a bright smile—not a com¬ 
mon thing to him—and a word of encour¬ 
agement?” 

“And did papa take' him away some¬ 
where?—and are you' he?” she asked, 
quickly. 

“ Yes, to both. But did he tell you who 
I was?” 

“Yes; Mark Murdock. I remember; 
because I teased him a long time before 
he would tell me.” 

“ I mean did he tell you X was his cousin 
Philip Murdock’s Bon ?” 

“Ono!” 

"But I am—I am your cousin, Dora, 
though Heaven knows I am not worthy I” 
he cried, with a sudden fierce pathos in 
his voice. 

“O, I remember you now?’ she said, 


joyfully. “ Something in your eyes looks 
just as it did then. I am glad to see yqu. 
Cousin Mark,” she added, with grave cor¬ 
diality. “ Where do you live? 'I mean, 
where Is your home ?” . ' ' ' ' 

“ I haven’t any home, Dora; I live any¬ 
where and everywhere.” 

11 Mo home I” she echoed,.blankly. 

“ Ho; nor no one ou the broad earth to 
care a penny if I died to-morrow. It seems, 
dreadful to you, I suppose. I believe I 
have got hardened to the thought; it only 
troubles me now and then.” 

“ lam sosorry for you,” she said, gently. 
“ But if I am your cousin, I shall care for 
you, and so you mustn’t think that any 
more.” 

“ But I am not worth caring for., Dora, 
young as I am, I have been, half over the 
world, and.associated with.all sorts of peo¬ 
ple. It’s not the sort of a life to make a 
saint of a fellow, and I had a poor founda¬ 
tion to start on. It is easy for you to be 
good—but think of the training I had! 
Why,” he went on, impetuously, impelled 
to a vague era-ring for exoneration before 
her, “ I cannot remember when I was not 
a waif, tossed hither and thither, and 
cursed whether I did a thing or did it' not. 
You see, my mother died when I was a 
baby, and I was boarded out till I was five 
years old; then I was taken away by my 
father, because of cruel treatment, and 
kept with him a year or two; that is, when ‘ 
he was at home.. He was some sort of a 
travelling agent; I don’t remember what. 
Then he was ill a long time, and went to 
the hospital, and. I was thrown upon the 
street, picking up my living by. selling 
newspapers and running of errands, and 
huddling in at night among a score of sim¬ 
ilar unfortunates of all ages. I learned 
fast in those days lessons which, thank 
God, such as you can have no conception 
of! By-and T hy father was discharged, 
though still out of health. For a few years 
he picked up a precarious living by specu¬ 
lation, in which he was mostly unfortu¬ 
nate, and lastly he was reduced to a little 
light writing, such as copying, which bare¬ 
ly kept him alive. All the time he was 
growing whiter and thinner, and used, to 
keep me awake half the night coughing 
fearfully. We had a poor little garret to¬ 
gether then, where he stayed all the time, 
and I came at night. One day, after a 
worse night than usual, he told me that he 
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had a cousin, his mother’s only brother’s 
son, in Sanborn, who was a man of wealth 
arid importance. They two were all that 
were left now of the Montford family; at 
least, this branch of it. 

“ ‘And,’ Baid he, ‘ I have written a letter 
to-day to my cousin, and if anythin; hap¬ 
pens—if I leave you, my poor little waif, 
os I soon must, I want you to take it to 
him. I had rather you wouldn’t know 
what is in it, and so I have sealed it. Give 
it to him just as it is, and wait his answer.’ 

“ That letter was what brought me here 
nine years ago. Tour father was not par¬ 
ticularly pleased to see me—I was that dis¬ 
agreeable thing, a poor relation—so he 
took me away with all possible despatch, 
and sent me to sea for three years. I have 
stayed three times three, but I met him 
this morning, and—well, no matter; Iwont 
be sentimental. I realize the great gulf 
between us; but O Dora, I wanted to look 
in your face so I” a sudden huskiness com¬ 
ing into his voice. 

“ I don’t see why there need be a * great 
gulf’ between us, Cousin Mark,” she said, 
softly, a wistful look in her brown eyes. 

“ No, because you are too much of an 
angel to see with worldly eyes. But your 
father knows, and so do I. I only ask that, 
whatever I may be or do, you will believe 
that I am not wholly bad, that I hate the 
evil that is in me, and try, in a spasmodic 
way, to overcome it But I slip back so 
easily,.Dora! There, I sin going now, for 
I have made yon cry, and God knows I had 
rather die than cause you a moment’s 
pain?’ 

She lifted her face, her beautiful eyes 
swimming in tears. - 

“I wish I could help you,.dear Mark,” 
she said, wistfully; “cannotI?” 

“Dear little Dora, you have helped me 
already. Some day perhaps I can make 
you understand my gratitude by doing 
something for you. If it is to the giving of 
mXjlife I will do it gladly,” he said, with 
solemn earnestness, a beautiful light shin- 
ing.out for a moment in his face; then he 
touched his lips reverently to her hand, 
and turned and walked hastily away. 

How vividly afterward that look and 
those words came-back, to her! Was it 
that for a moment, the spirit of prophecy 
had descended upon him? 


CHAPTER IL 

Five years had brought few changes 
outwardly to Dora Montford. The grace¬ 
ful figure was a trifle fuller, and the brown 
eyes had a deeper steadier light, but the 
shy, sensitive, changeful face, that looked 
up so tenderly into Mark Murdock’s that 
sunny June morning, had lost hone of its 
fresh parity and unworldliness. The sweet 
faith and guilelessness of fifteen blossomed 
still in the pure heart and face of twenty. 
I think it wa3 this snbtile something, tins 
spiritual fineness and delicacy, that, more 
than beauty of person or the eclat of wealth 
and position, attracted Arthnr Blake to her 
side. Beautiful women were no novelty to 
him, and he knew that richer men than 
William Montford would be glad and proud 
to form' an alliance with a family as old 
and aristocratic as his.' It was no weak 
vanity that gave him the assurance of suc¬ 
cess if he chose to exert himself to obtain 
it. Possibly he was just a little blase, with 
his thirty years, though he had been more 
a student than a society man. Indeed, his 
pride—and he was proud—was of that rarer 
and more pardonable kind, the pride of 
intellect and culture. All his tastes and 
instincts rebelled against rudeness, and 
coarseness, and Ignorance. Through these 
instincts he had conceived an aversion to 
poverty, because poverty is so often igno¬ 
rant and uncultured. But he disliked none 
the less heartily the vulgarity and pretence 
of those-who had nothing but money; nri 
fortunately, a no small class in American 
society. In this he was, at least, consistent 

Coming to Sanborn for a summer vaca¬ 
tion-from literary work, and being some¬ 
thing of a lion for tlmt small town, he was, 
of course, much sought after and admired; 
and had, so to speak, the “ freedom of the 
town.” All the small aristocracy vied with 
each other in doing him honor, a circmn- 
stance that he smiled over in secret, but 
accepted with quiet politeness, sometimes 
amused and sometimes bored. But one 
day Mr. Montford invited him to dinner, 
and pretty Dora Montford, with her shy 
graceful manners, presided. Her rare del¬ 
icacy and fineness of soul revealed itself to 
him in every shade and expression of her 
sensitive face, arid the thing-he hideo 
often ridiculed and scoffed at—love at first 
sight—came ; suddenly upon and ; over¬ 
whelmed him. ■ — 
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After this he endured with delightful 
stoicism all the minor trials forced upon 
him by his admirers, and quietly aban¬ 
doned the idea of leaving Sanborn, upon 
which he had seriously meditated of late. 
His books were shamefully neglected, also, 
for how could he sit himself down to the 
drystudy of science and ancient history, 
when this new, fresh, charming book of 
Love, with its sweetly-illuminated texts, 
was unfolding its beautiful leaves in his 
heart? And there was always some new 
surprise, some hitherto unsuspected trait 
in the character of Dora Montford, that 
kept the charm of novelty perpetually 
about her. He was perfectly aware that 
his own nature had—like plants that are 
turned constantly to one light—grown a 
little one-sided. He knew that his intellect 
had been developed rather at the expense 
of his heart. He had been wont to look 
down rather scornfully upon Bimple good¬ 
ness of heart, and call it “ emotionalism’* 
and “sentimentalism,” in that peculiar 
contemptuous way which very intellectual 
people sometimes assume. Yet he watched 
with a novel sort of delight the quick tears 
of feeling spring to Dora’s beautiful eyes 
at the sight of pain, or sorrow, or affliction, 
however lowly or even erring might be the 
sufferer. He couldn’t feel in this way 
himself, but he loved her the better for the 
sweet charity that remembered nothing of 
the afflicted save their humanity. 

As for Dora, her heart was full continu¬ 
ally of earnest prayer that she might be 
worthy of the great happiness which had 
crowned her life, and of him who, woman¬ 
like, she believed the very king of men; 
which, in a great many respects, he was. 

Mr. Montford was altogether delighted. 
He hadn’t felt quite easy about Dora and 
Mark Murdock. The latter had been in 
Sanborn for the last year most of the time, 
and though he took special pains to im¬ 
press upon him, as well as Dora, the differ¬ 
ence in their station, he knew that they 
met sometimes, and that Dora treated him 
kindly and even cordially. 

“ It would be just like him—these reck¬ 
less poverty-stricken fellows have so little 
sense of honor—to work upon Dora’s sym¬ 
pathies, she is so impulsive, and persuade 
her into fancying herself in love with 
him,” he said, angrily, to himself. Not 
that he had any fears of Dora’s marrying 
him—he would put her in a lunatic asylum 


before she should do that—but he didn’t 
want the scandal and disgrace of having 
Mark’s name mixed up with his daughter’s. 
Accordingly, he treated him with the most 
icy hauteur, and once or twice had been 
instrumental in getting him turned out of 
employment. He wanted to get him out of 
Sanborn. It isn’t pleasant to have a 
“ black sheep ” in a family, but it is easier 
to bear if no one knows it, and he keeps a 
comfortable distance from the rest of the 
flock. Mr. Montford had been very careful 
not to mention the relationship existing 
between Mark and himself, but while Mark 
was in the place he could not feel quite 
safe. And then that story about the prop¬ 
erty; some senseless people might think it 
a duty of his to look after young Murdock, 
take him into his family perhaps, to com¬ 
pensate for some possible wrong done to 
his ancestors. He didn’t intend himself to 
wrong any man, but he didn’t consider 
himself to blame for the sins of his prede¬ 
cessors. It would be just like Murdock to 
tell the ridiculous story, to manufacture 
sympathy from it for himself. So, you see, 
he not only hated Mark, but feared him; 
hated him because he did fear him. Now, 
though relieved concerning Dora, he felt 
still veiy nncomfortable; for what would 
the proud, cultured, aristocratic Mr. Blake, 
upon whose family escutcheon there had 
been no stain for generations, say, if he 
knew this low coarsely-dressed fellow was 
Dora’s cousin ? He had sternly forbidden 
Dora’s telling her lover of the relationship 
long ago, hut who knew but Mark might 
tell of it at any moment? 

And Mark, what of him ? "What had the 
years done for him ? After that morning’s 
interview with Dora, he had gone immedi¬ 
ately out of the place. All the better part 
of his nature was uppermost, and he made 
a score of good resolves as he was whirled 
over the rails to New York. He kept them 
through some sharp temptations, too, hut 
he wasn’t quite strong enough to go quite 
alone, and stand up single-handed against 
the hosts that came up against him. If 
only some strong firm hand had been 
reached ont to him then! But that hand 
was wanting, and so he went down. Not 
because be loved the sin, but because be 
was too weak to resist it. 

Three years and over went by, and then 
he- came back to Sanborn. He tried to 
keep away, but he could not He knew 
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now that he had loved his beautiful cousin 
•ever 3ince that dark dreary morning when 
•ehe had come like a pure angel into his 
life; loved her with all the passionate fer¬ 
vor of his wild untrained heart. But he 
-also knew that it was a hopeless attach¬ 
ment, for his love was pure enough to he 
•unselfish, and if he could have done it by 
the merest asking, he would not have taken 
her from her high position, though it might 
have made the fairest heaven for him that 
a man ever knew. ' 

Mr. Montford, with all his goodness, and 
•virtue, and respectability, could have no 
•conception of the chivalric sense of honor 
that burned in the heart of his poor de¬ 
spised relative. He need not have feared 
exposure; Mark Murdock would sooner 
have torn out his tongue than spoken one 
word which could pain or trouble her; as 
it would do, he argued, if people knew that 
he, a poor reckless fellow, working here 
and there by day’s work, dressing poorly, 
and lodging in a dingy chamber at a shil¬ 
ling a night, was her cousin. Mr. Monfc- 
4ord might have saved himself a great deal 
of trouble if he had only known of this. 

After Arthur Blake came to Sanborn, 
and after it became known that he was 
Bora Montford’s accepted lover, Mark re¬ 
solved to go away again. From his low- 
walled chamber he could see Dora and her 
lover sitting through the long summer twi¬ 
lights in the beautiful garden, and only the 
Infinite ever knew the fiery struggles which 
rent his heart at such times. And yet, 
though he resolved over and over, some¬ 
thing which he could not resist impelled 
him to stay in Sanborn. 

Early in September Mr. Blake returned 
to his home in Hartford, but before he 
went the wedding day was fixed upon. He 
had always had a fancy that if he was ever 
married it should be on Christmas Bay, and 
Bora would as soon have thought of oppos¬ 
ing the revolution of the earth on its axis 
-as his wishes; so Christmas Bay was ap¬ 
pointed as the day. Mr. Blake, however. 
Was coming to Sanborn again in three 
weeks. The Agricultural Fair was to be 
held there then, and Bora wished h im to 
■come, as he professed to be very anxious to 
see the fair, though, if he had told the 
exact truth, she was all the “ fair ” that he 
cared about seeing. He ■ had voted agri¬ 
cultural fairs a bore years ago; they brought 
one so in contact with all sorto of low coarse 


people. Bat he didn’t tell Bora this; he 
was only too glad of an excuse to come 
again so soon. 

It was the last week in September, and 
bright as summer, save for the subtile sense 
of death pervading the air. Mr. Blake 
came the morning the fair opened, hut it 
was the second day before he and Bora 
visited the grounds. They had been there 
perhaps an hour, when walking slowly 
through the rustling half-strewn paths of 
the grove, the sound of voices in sharp al¬ 
tercation smote suddenly upon their ears. 
Bora grew white as death, trembling in 
every nerve, yet when her compauion 
sought to draw her aside, she broke from 
liis hold and sprang away with a low cry. 

Amazed and half angry Arthur Blake 
followed the little flying figure, but a hur¬ 
rying excited crowd surged between, and 
he lost sight of her. Pressing up to a ring 
of people surrounding a wagon, he asked 
some one what the disturbance meant. 
But no one seemed to know, and every one 
was asking every one else. With an ill- 
concealed look of aversion he pushed his 
way through the motley crowd, with a 
vague sort of intuition that he should find 
Bora there somewhere; but the sight that 
met his eyes sent the proud indignant blood 
to his forehead in a crimson flood. Kneel¬ 
ing upon the trampled sward, her pretty 
lilac silk trailed in the dust and debris 
about the long covered cart, was Bora —his 
Bora! and, his white stirless face resting 
against her arm, lay Mark Murdock. He 
remembered the fellow well, for once he 
had lightly reproVed Bora for bowing to 
him, and the sudden pained look that came 
into her face, and the scarlet flush which, 
succeeded it, had annoyed and troubled 
him more than he would ever own. 

“ Bora I” said Mr. Blake; his voice was 
so grave and stem that she grew, if possi¬ 
ble, whiter than before. “Bora, come 
away.” - • • < 

But she did not move, though she lifted 
a face full of dumb passionate pain, and 
pointed to the crushed arm lying across 
her lap, the blood* oozing slowly through 
the sleeve and staining her rich dress. 

At this moment a surgeon pushed through 
the dense crowd and bent over the uncon¬ 
scious man, who stirred slightly and gave a 
faint groan. 

“ Yon are a brave woman; Miss Mont¬ 
ford,” said the surgeon, with a look ef 
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appreciative admiration. “ Can you hold 
him so a moment longer while I look at his 
arm ? I had rather do so before he gets 
fully conscious.” 

She bowed quietly, while Arthur Blake 
bit his lips till the blood came. To have 
his dainty delicate fiancee surrounded by all 
that vulgar staring crowd, and holding in 
her arms, this “low coarse rowdy,” as he 
inwardly stigmatized Mark, was, to his 
thought, the most humiliating degradation 
conceivable. But he did not see the tears 
in the eyes of more than one of the “ star¬ 
ing crowd,” and the llush of admiration 
kindling in more still of the “vulgar 
faces.” Probably he wouldn’t have cared 
for It if he had. He possessed very little 
in common with these people, and their 
sympathy would rather have irritated him 
than otherwise. In the meantime an ex¬ 
cited countryman, in a check shirt and gray 
satinet suit, was explaining, without any 
special regard to grammar, how the acci¬ 
dent occurred. 

“ You see,” said he, “ Mark wont never 
keep quiet when anybody’s bein’ crowded. 
’Twa’n’t his business, I don’t s’p’ose, but 
he took it up, and when them down-the- 
xiver fellers begun pickin’ on poor old 
Davy, he just told ’em—quiet like—to let 
him alone. You know Davy’s blind, and 
manages to pick up a considerable sellin’ 
fruit, and notions, and things fair days. 
These fellers made a raid on him, sayin* as 
how they’s ‘ goin’ to clean out the old bat;’ 
and they tried it, but they didn’t Mark 
Murdock into the account; they didn’t, 
and that’s where they failed. He content¬ 
ed himself at .first by 6tandin’ guard over 
the old man’s truck, but when one on ’em 
catched little Marge—Davy’s ■ girl what 
makes change for her father—in bis arms, 
and huggsd her and kissed her right afore 
everybody, and. she. a turnin’ white and 
red, and then bustin’ out a cryin’, Mark 
couldn’t stand it any longer, and he just 
knocked the feller flat. That made t’other 
ones mad, and one on’em caught a stake 
out of a wagon and. struck him a savage 
blow across the right arm; it dropped like 
lead, broke short off. Mark uttered.a little, 
sharp, sudden cry of pain, and just sunk 
down in a dead faint. You’d better believe 
them down-the-river fellers was missin’ 
pretty quick then 1 Everybody was so ex¬ 
cited a lookiu’.after them, that they didn’t 
mind Mark for a minute, and then she 


came. Lordy, how white her face was I 
But she’s the real grit; I reckon mebbe 
she’s his sweetheart or surntbin’,” lowering 
his voice to a sort of stage whisper, which 
Arthur Blake heard distinctly, neverthe¬ 
less. 

“Hush!” said another; “that’s her fel¬ 
ler standing just back of her. Don’t look 
much like Mark Murdock! Why, that is 
Montford’s daughter, man! What are you 
thinking of ?” 

The countryman gave a low prolonged 
whistle, and then shrank suddenly back 
at the sudden fiery glance which Arthur 
Blake gave him. 

“.Dora,” and Blake took hold of her arm 
in an unmistakably authoritative manner, 
“ come with me at once. There are people 
enough here to look out for the fellow; it 
is no place for you.” 

But Dora did not seem to hear him. 
She only gazed with a sort of pained fasci¬ 
nation on the poor crushed, arm, from 
which the surgeon had cut away the sleeve, 
her face colorless, and her eyes slo.wly fill¬ 
ing with tears. Arthur Blake bent down 
and whispered in her ear. No one heard 
save herself what he said. It must have 
been. something cruel or bitter, for she 
looked up in his .face with a sudden, star¬ 
tled, anguished look, and. the color mount¬ 
ed in rosy waves to her forehead and 
temples. She made a motion to rise, when 
a sharp groan burst from the sufferer’s lips, 
and :his eyes opened, at first with a wild 
pained look, but seeing her pitiful face 
above him his whole face changed; his 
eyes softened, and a render. smile chased 
away the look of pain from liis white tense 
lips. 

“DoraP’ he whispered, in a tone of 
tremulous delight and surprise. 

“I must go now, Mark”—she. bent and 
whispered this in his ear—“but I will come 
and see you very soon.” 

Then slipping her burden into a pair of 
.waiting arms, she rose quietly,. her face 
very, grave and pale, took Mr. Blakeis arm 
and walked away. Mr. Blake’s own face 
was nearly as colorless as. that of his com¬ 
panion, but there was an angry light.in bis 
gray eyes, now grown suddenly black, and 
the lips under the blonde beard were very 
white and stern. . , 

In silence be assisted her into the car¬ 
riage in waiting on the outside of the 
grounds, and in silence they drove back to 
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the Glebe. Arthur Blake was not the sort 
of a man to make a scene, or;discuss his 
own private grievances in the public high¬ 
way.' But when the servant had taken the 
horse to the stable, he followed Dora into 
the parlor, carefully closing the door be¬ 
hind him. She had sunk into a chair, evi¬ 
dently expecting and dreading—she knew 
not what. 

“Dora—Miss Montford,” he began, hot¬ 
ly, “ I demand an explanation of your very 
remarkable conduct on the Fair grounds; 
will you give it to. me ?” 

“O Arthur 1 I—I never thought you 
could be angry!” she cried; “auditwasso 
dreadful to see him lying there on the hard 
ground, as if he were dead!" 

“But you broke away from me and 
rushed headlong into that rude coarse 
•crowd of all sorts of people. Why did you 
do this ?”- 

“ I heard Mark’s voice, and then his cry 
of pain, and—” 

“Pray, Miss Montford,” he interrupted, 
coldly, “ is the gentleman in your care, that 
your ear is so quick where he is con¬ 
cerned?’ 

“Arthur, you are not yourself,!’ she said, 
q>uetly, her face flushing, nevertheless. 

“Nor you,” he retorted. “I will.admit 
that I am angry; but have I not reason to 
be? To see the woman I had intended to- 
call my wife in three months, so complete¬ 
ly insensible to everything, even a sense of 
self-respect, in her absorbed devotion to 
the condition and comfort of such alow 
fellow as this Murdock is reputed to be, 
because, forsooth, he gets hurts in one of 
the disreputable broils for which people of 
his class are celebrated, is, I think, suffi¬ 
cient ground for complaint. I heard a fel¬ 
low venturing the opinion that you were 
‘Murdock’s sweetheart? and certainly, I■ 
could not be blind to. the look in his face, 
or your own, when he recognized you. I 
hare never quite understood your interest 
in this .Mark Murdock, which has revealed 
itself more than once. before, but never 
quite so offensively or shamelessly.” 

I am sorry to, show you this unsmiable 
aide of a man so gifted and cultured as Ar¬ 
thur • Blake. ■ I have only this excuse to 
make: for him; he was angry and Jealous, 
and those unlovely passions transform the 
fairest: natures into temporary ugliness... 

Dora rose from her seat, and came and 
put her hand on his arm. 


“Arthur, Z cannot listen to such lan¬ 
guage from you. You foiget.-your own- 
pride, as well as mine, when you.indulge- 
in.it,” she said, with grave dignity. 

“ Then, in Heaven’s name, tell me what 
it means, Dora!” he cried, .passionately, 
seizing her hand, and almost crushing it in 
his .fierce grasp. “I am beside myself, I 
know; .but.O Dora, yo.u don’t know what, 
I have endured the last hour?’ 

“1 should- have told you long ago, Ar¬ 
thur* hut my father desired me not to do 
so; I suppose because he feared it might, 
shock your pride,.as well as disturb his, 
own. .After what has.passed, in simple 
justice to myself, I .must tell you the. truth. 
Mark Murdock is the only. sou. of myfa-, 
ther’s own cousin; consequently, he is my 
cousin. I have always felt that we were 
doing Mark a cruel injustice ,by failing to 
recognize, the relationship openly, and help¬ 
ing him in.all possible ways to become bet¬ 
ter, instead of disheartening him by our 
coldness, and lack of natural feeling and 
sympathy. And if- I had. known that my' 
‘ shameless ’ conduct of to-day would have, 
lost me your love forever, as terrible as 
such a thing would be to me, I could not- 
have done otherwise than I did. Poor: 
Mark! God alone knows ail the hardness;; 
and bitterness, and. temptation he- has 
found in life l If I am better than he, it is- 
not so much my merit as my circumstances 

that have made me so.’ 

. “Dora, you would be an angel under any. 
circumstances 1” cried Arthur, impetuous--. 
Iy. “And ,I—Xam.a brute to .speak to you. 
as I have 1 O Dora! can you forgive me— 
you, who are so pure, and tender-hearted, 
and saintly of soul?’ 

She put her hand pver his mouth. 

“ HnshP’ said she, laughing; “ youmust 
not go to such extremes.” 

But he only caught her hand in his and 
covered it with passionate kisses. And so 
the trouble was made.up; and though un¬ 
der some circumstances it might have an¬ 
noyed him a little to know. Mark Murdock 
was Dora’s cousin, he was now quite de¬ 
lighted at the discovery of the relationship 
—at least for.the moment 
: In many respects,- those long dreary au¬ 
tumn days during which Mark lay, orsat, 
bolstered up ip bed, often suffering greatly,, 
for the bone was agood deal injured, were- 
the happiest days in his life. He had. 
“roughedit” all his life, and if he had 
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teen ill, had been left to get well as he 
might. Bat now, for the first time in the 
twenty-six years of his existence, he was 
nnrsed and coddled. Blind Davy almost 
gave up his small mercantile business to 
look after him, to bring him apples and 
news, and such other cheap and simple 
commodities as lay within his power; and 
little Marge came and sat by him, her soft 
blue eyes filling with tears at the sight of 
his suffering, and her heart fall of worship¬ 
ful admiration for his bravery, as well as 
of perpetual upbraiding for herself as hav¬ 
ing been the cause of those sufferings. Be¬ 
sides, she made him broths and toasts 
without number, and was supremely happy 
if he praised them, or asked her to make 
more. Barest and best of ail, she came— 
his beautiful cousin Dora—and sat in his 
poor room, with its low smoke-stained 
walls, and read beautiful poems to him till 
he fancied himself in paradise, and shut 
his eyes to keep back the happy tears that 
kept rising and rising, despite all his 
efforts. Then, sometimes, she read from 
the grand old songs of David, and once, 
when he was in great pain, her tender 
heart was poured out in a low sweet peti¬ 
tion to Heaven in his behalf. 

Well, the autumn days slipped away at 
last, and Mark, with his arm in a sling, 
got down stairs toward the last of Novem¬ 
ber. Dora had done coming to see him 
now; so he walked slowly by the Glebe, 
and, without looking up, saw her gentle 
pitying face—or fancied he did. Perhaps 
he only looked in his own heart. 

All this time Mr. Hontford had not once 
been to see his poor relative, nor had he 
even inquired about him, though he knew 
Dora visited him repeatedly. Once he re¬ 
monstrated, but the expression that came 
into her face shamed him. 

“He’s told her the story about the 
‘Hontford property’—it is just like him to 
do soF' he said, angriiy, to himself; “and 
she is so ridiculously conscientious, that no 
doubt, if itwere in herpower, she would di¬ 
vide every dollar I am worth with this vag¬ 
abond son of a vagabond father.” 

So he said aloud, a little contemptuously: 

“I dare say you are credulous enough— 
and he doubtless knows it, and takes ad¬ 
vantage of it, accordingly—to believe all 
the fine stories -Mark Murdock tells you 
about his ancestors being defrauded of 
their share of the Hontford property by 


yours. He had the impertinence to throw 
it in my face the first time I ever set eye» 
on him. It was so like his father 1 Phil 
always hated me because I succeeded in 
life.” • 

“And you hated him because he was un¬ 
fortunate P” she returned, quietly. 

“Did he tell you this, also?” he asked, 
sneeringly. “Beally, you are a model 
daughter, to listen to aspersions upon your 
father’s and grandfather’s character from 
the lips of this thriftless vagabond 1” 

A painful fiush diffused itself over the 
pure sensitive face, and for a moment she 
bowed her head as if in shame or sorrow. 
Then she looked steadily in his face, with 
an expression in her eyes that made his 
own droop. 

“ Father,” she said, slowly, and as if it 
were au effort to speak at all, “I never 
heard the faintest hint.of this dreadful 
story before. You are cruelly unjust to- 
Mark, to say ‘it is like him’ to tell me of 
this wrong—for it is a wrong, and we are- 
perpetuating it. It is a fine sense of honor 
that keeps such a secret for a man who- 
hates and looks down upon him 1 And be¬ 
sides, no one in Sanborn knows he is my 
cousin. He might have told the story at 
every comer, and you would have been 
forced by pride, acted upon by public sen¬ 
timent, to help him; especially in the late 
misfortune he has been subjected to.” 

“I dare say I have helped him—through 
my daughter,” he said, coldly. “But I 
don’t care to discuss Mark Murdock further. 
If he would leave Sanborn forever, so that 
I should never see or hear from him again 
so long as I lived, I would willingly give 
him a thousand dollars. I don’t see what 
he is staying here for; it’s not because I 
need his presence or assistance, or ever 
shall, thank Heaven?’ 

The December days, always brief, flew 
by with unexampled swiftness at the 
Glebe, where they were filled to such pleas¬ 
ant overflowing with preparations for the 
wedding. Mr. Hontford said Dora must 
hare a wedding; and so for weeks, while 
the preparations progressed at the Glebe, 
the friends—and some who were not the 
friends—and acquaintances of the Hont- 
fords, far and near, discussed the great 
event whose coming cast its shadow before. 
There was a vast deal of speculating about 
invitations, and when they were at last 
given out, and found to be “very select,” 
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there were a vast number of angry and dis¬ 
appointed people who “didn’t want to go, 
nor wouldn’t if they had had fifty invita¬ 
tions.” The only marvel was that they 
talked about it so vehemently and persist¬ 
ently. 

For a week before Christmas, Mark Mur¬ 
dock had said to himself each night, look¬ 
ing up to the Glebe from the small dingy 
windows of his humble room, that the next 
day he would leave Sanborn. And yet the 
day followed the night, and still he did not 
go. I do not think he meant to stay; I do 
not think he knew why he did stay, and 
yet I believe if he had known, if in some 
wondrous vision God had lifted the veil of 
futurity and shown him his purpose in his 
staying, he would have stayed gladly and 
willingly. 

The day before Christmas Arthur Blake 
came. How proud and handsome he looked 
as he rode up the street with Dora at his 
side! At a turn in the street they met 
Mark Murdock, his arm still in a sling, 
though he used it a little sometimes. He 
was very pale, and his great black eyes 
looked unnaturally large, and there were 
dark lines under them. 

“Poor fellow! how ill he looks yet,” 
Arthur said, with a throb of genuine feel¬ 
ing and regret. 

There had been times when, in his own 
circle of wealth, and culture, and respec¬ 
tability, he had felt a little annoyed at the 
thought of Dora’s unfortunate relative. 
But he was so happy now that he could 
afford to be generous, and so he bowed 
very smilingly and graciously to Mark in 
his coarse coat, and did not frown when 
Dora leaned out of the carriage and asked 
Mark if he was getting along nicely, and if 
his arm was quite strong yet; and then 
added, in an undertone: 

“I so wish you cquld come too, dear 
Mark! But you must come afterward, be¬ 
fore I go away. I want a wedding present 
from yon; I don’t care how simple it is, 
but something that is yours, you know.” 

Then they drove on, and Mark stood at 
the comer of the Btreet gazing after them, 
with a look on his face such as the angels 
might have worn when they were thrust 
out of paradise. 

The Glebe, as I said in the beginning of 
my story, was a little aside from the vil¬ 
lage; something peihaps like a fourth of a 
mile, maybe rather more. This fact, to¬ 


gether with its somewhat elevated situa¬ 
tion, heightened the effect of the illumina¬ 
tions which lit up every neok and gable of 
this odd old house on Christmas night. 
The night was dark and starless, with a fit¬ 
ful soughing wind from the southwest, and 
the lights threw long weird lines of pale 
fire over the thin patches of snow lying 
here and there, giving the whole scene a 
strange ghastly look. 

The ceremony was to take place at eight 
o’clock; after that the wedding supper, fol¬ 
lowed by music, dancing, etc., the whole to 
end at twelve, precisely. All this was 
stated in proper form on the cards of invi¬ 
tation, and was variously commented upon 
by those who didn’t get any. 

Through all the long hours of that Christ¬ 
mas evening Mark Murdock sat at his small 
curtainless window, heedless alike of cold 
and darkness, with his eyes fixed steadfast¬ 
ly upon the Glebe. The great windows 
flamed up one by one; the carriages wound 
up the long drive, the doors opened and 
closed, letting out sudden floods of golden- 
light, and shutting in wealth, and beauty, 
and happiness; the faint sound of music 
floated down on the fitful wind, and then 
by-and-by the carriages, driven more swift¬ 
ly, came down the long drive again; then 
the streets grew silent, and one by one the 
lights went out, until at last the great - 
house was hidden by the pall of darkness. 

I do not pretend to know the thoughts, 
their bitterness or hopelessness, that kept 
poor Mark Murdock company through all 
those long hours of loneliness and watch¬ 
ing. How much of fierce rebellion, how 
much of keen regret, how much of bitter 
heartache came to him in those last hours, 
only the Infinite knows. If all the cold¬ 
ness and hauteur of his kinsman, if all the 
cruel injustice that gave all to one and 
nothing to another, though they were of 
one blood, if all the years of his own love¬ 
less, fruitless life came up before him, and 
mocked and goaded him almost to despair, 
only He who never quite leaves or forsakes 
the weakest or wickedest of his children 
knoweth. That it was a night of anguish 
and struggle, there can be no doubt. Mrs. 
Braley, who slept in the room under hisj 
said she heard him walking his chamber 
long after the lights were out at the Glebe, 
and until she fell asleep the steady tramp 
was kept up. 

There can be nothing quieter than a 
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country town, asleep. The waters ripple 
and plash, the forests moan, and the night- 
birds wake the echoes of hills and vales, 
but the village is silent, and stirless as 
death. Into this peaceful and unbroken 
silence came a wild cry of alarm, and those 
who were suddenly awakened sprang from 
their beds trembling with vague fear. Those 
who were first at their windows saw a lurid 
glare lighting up the windows of the Glebe, 
as if in terrible mockery of the gay illumi¬ 
nations of the previous evening, and two or 
three who lived nearest declared that they 
saw the figure of a man run up the long 
drive with the speed of the wind, dash 
through one of the flame-lighted windows, 
and disappear as if swallowed up by the 
devouring element. 

In the meantime, at the Glebe a scene of 
wild alarm and confusion prevailed. The 
back part of the house, containing the 
kitchen, pantries and storerooms, as well 
as the servants* apartments, was in the 
form of a wing, and built of wood; the rest 
of the structure was of stone. There was 
no co mm unication between the upper por¬ 
tions of the wing and the main building, 
and none between the lower save by way of 
the dining-room. 

Dora T.as the first to awake, but though 
she tried to cry out, the suffocating smoke 
©tilled the sound on her lips. She was 
weak, too, and a strange lassitude oppressed 
her like some impalpable weight. She 
made an effort to rouse Arthur, but it was 
some moments before cither were suffi¬ 
ciently conscious of their terrible danger to 
ipake an effort to escape. With groping 
nerveless hands they drew on their cloth¬ 
ing, and after several unsuccessful efforts, 
managed to throw open the door. The 
whole of the long hall and staircase was a 
crackling, seething mass of flames, and the 
heat was so intense that they involuntarily 
shrank hack into their chamber. 

At that moment a faint shout came up 
from somewhere outside, and at the same 
time, also, fanned by the air, half a dozen 
pale tongues of flame shot up from the cor¬ 
ners of the room, and the heat and the dull 
roaring revealed the terrible truth to them 
that the fire was eating up through the floor. 

“My God, Dora, we shall be roasted 
alive P* Arthur groaned, and staggering 
back, he fell heavily upon the burning 
floor, which crackled, and trembled, and 
bent beneath the sudden shock. 


. “Dora I Dora I quick, in Heaven’s 
name P* came in a sharp, fierce, pained 
voice from the burning hall; and Dora, 
with a strange sudden strength, rose up 
and staggered to the door. 

“O MarkP’ she cried, faintly; and al¬ 
most instantly something wet and cold was 
thrown over her from head to foot, and 
then she felt herself borne rapidly through 
a seething sea of fire, that hissed and crack¬ 
led terrifically; then the blanket was 
thrown off, and a fresh breath of air re¬ 
vived her fading consciousness. 

“ArthurP* she cried, in a voice sharp 
with agony, and grasping Mark’s arm. “ O, 
why did you not let.me die with him, 
Mark?” 

“ Hush, Dora; I will save him, and your 
father, too. Speak quick—where is Mr. 
Montford ?” he said, glancing' up at the 
roof, which had just broken into flames. 

“ Father is at the end of the hall, in the 
last room. O Mark 1 you cannot save him. 
You will only die yourself in the attempt.” 

“Dora,” and he caught her suddenly to 
his breast, “ I am -willing to die to make 
you happy. You are a thousand times 
dearer to me than my own poor useless 
life. Kiss me, Dora, just once, darlingP? 

The sudden passion and tenderness in 
his tone revealed his secret to her; but 
kissed him, her lips trembling with the tu¬ 
mult of regretful pain and alarm in her 
heart. 

She saw him rush through the flames, 
then followed a moment or two of breath¬ 
less suspense, and then, staggering beneath 
his burden, he came out through the solid 
wall of flame, and laid her unconscious 
husband at her feet; then her own brain 
grew giddy, and she was vaguely, conscious 
that some one caught her up and bore her 
away, and after all was a long dead blank. 

By-and-by she was dimly conscious.of 
sound, which grew gradually, into voices, 
first faint and far away, then growii^. so 
distinct that she listened for .the .words, 

“ The poor fellow’s aim is- brokeu,again,” 
said one of the voices, “ and no wpnder, 
bringing those two heavy men through the 
flames as he did. But he would go; people 
tried to stop him, especially the last time, 
when he went after Montford, for his arm 
hung at his side then as if it was broken.” 
. ‘{Strange that he should risk ids life in 
that, way for people who wouldn’t so much 
as touch his hand, isn’t it? Particularly 
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old Montford, who always seemed to owe 
him a grudge, and treated him as if he 
was the dirt under his feet” 

“And now he owes him his life. I tell 
you what,” and he lowered his voice, “ I’d 
sooner take Mark Murdock’s chance in the 
day of judgment than Montford’s, though 
some folks would be shocked at such an 
idea, I dare say.” 

Dora rose up on her elbow and looked 
about her. A little at her left were three 
or four men, talking, who moved away 
when she moved. She looked toward the 
Glebe, and only a dark column of smoul¬ 
dering flame and smoke rose sluggishly 
from the great stone caldron, wherein the 
£re still seethed and roared in impotent 
fury. She had just discovered that she 
.was at the foot of the drive, and partly 
screened by a clump of junipers, when a 
woman put her arms about her, and stead¬ 
ied her to her feet. 

“Do you think you can walk now. Miss 
Dora ? Tour father and Mr. Slake were 
insensible, and were taken to Mrs. Braley’s 
cottage immediately. There was so much 
excitement that I took you here myself in 
my aims, to get you where it was quieter.” 

Dora saw now that the woman was Mary 
Greene, a poor Magdalen, whom all San¬ 
born looked upon with holy horror, be¬ 
cause long ago, in the flush of her youth 
and beauty, she had erred and fallen in 
that way which is never, forgiven—in a 
woman. 

. “Please, Miss Dora, don’t cry I!’ she 
begged, as Dora broke into a little passion 
of nervous tears; “there is nothing to cry 
for; they are both alive and safe, through 
one of His miracles. Please don’t cry, 
dear 1” And all the time she. was crying 
herself as if her heart would break! 

Leaning on Mary Greene’s strong atm, 
which half carried her, Dora came, after a 
while, to. Mrs. .Braley’s little cottage, 
around which were collected a group of 
friends and neighbors. One of them met 
them a few rods from the house. 


“I was just coming to look you up, Mia« 
Dora,” he said. Everybody called her 
“Miss Dora,” yet; they hadn’t learned the 
new title. “He wants to see you.” 

“Arthur?” she asked, eagerly. “O, is 
he better?” And she almost broke away 
from Mary Greene’s arms. 

“ Mr. Blake is very comfortable, and so is 
your father,” the man replied, gravely; 
“ but I wasn’t thinking of -them; 1 meant 
Mark Murdoch” 

“O yes, dear Mark! I mnst see and 
thank him first,” she said, hastily. 

“ Or you may not have a chance,” he re- 
joined, soberly. 

She looked up in his face with startled 
eyes, and then, without speaking, followed 
him into the kitchen to Mark’s side. 

14 You are too late,” some one said, 
huskily. 

“ O Mark—dear, dear Cousin Mark 1” she 
cried, leaning over him, her tears falling 
like rain on the still white face. 

Suddenly, as if her voice and tears had 
power to call him back from the dead, he 
opened his eyes, and a smile of glorified 
content illumined his faee. 

“My dear brave Mark!” she whispered, 
laying her wet cheek against his cold fore¬ 
head,' “ you have given your life for mine I” 
■ “ It is my wedding present to you, Dora. 
It isn’t much, but it’s all I had to give,” 
he whispered, .faintly; and with the last 
word the fluttering breath! went out from 
poor Mark Murdock’s lips forever. 

And so ended the hew test of chivalry. 
A test harder to bear because of the temp¬ 
tation that must have risen at the last to 
let the main who had wronged and scorned 
him so bitterly, die." If there was any other 
struggle at the first—when he first saw the 
peril, and knew it would make him a rich 
man if the whole Montford family perished 
—he bravely overcame it, and shamed with 
Jhs heroic self-abnegation the storied 
knights whose chivalxic deeds gleam like 
golden stars in the firmament of the 
centuries. 
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